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Police Radio takes a 


that’s why most police departments choose rugged, dependable MOTOROLA 2-way radio 


Vibration—constant use—extremes in tem- 
perature—all “gang up’”’ to give 2-way police 
radio the roughest ride imaginable. Every one 
of the parts that go into the radio must be the 
finest available . . . must be engineered for long 
life... must keep that radio working day after 
day—and nights, too. 

Little wonder that 3 out of 4 police depart- 
ments choose the finest— Motorola. They know 
that Motorola built the first practical, stand- 


up-and-take-it mobile radios. Here is the radio 
with more hours of research and design behind 
it than there are miles on a speedometer... 
with every part thoroughly field-tested under 
the most grueling conditions. 

Motorola 2-way police radio, with its many 
exclusive patented features, is built to keep on 
working for years . . . long after other types 
give way to the need for replacement. Here’s 
2-way radio you can depend on. 


MOTOROLA 2-WAY POLICE RADIO 


Motorola Communications & Electronics, Inc., A Subsidiary of Motorola Inc., 4501 Augusta Bivd., Chicago 51, Ill. 
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IACP Conference This Month 


See You “Shere! 


The 65th Annual Conference of the [ACP will be 
opening at the Hotel Fontainebleau, Miami Beach, 
Florida, October 26—less than a month away. 





Any late comers who have not made hotel reserva- 
tions may still write to the IACP Housing Bureau, 
P. O. Box 1511, Miami Beach, Fla., for assignment 
to a hotel in the vicinity of the Fontainebleau. The 
headquarters hotel has been turning away reservations 
for the past three weeks, but there are rooms available 
at the Barcelona, Cadillac, Crown, Empress, Lucerne, 
San Marino and Sorrento—all participating in the 
Conference housing agreement. 


Business sessions of the Conference start with an 
International Seminar on Saturday, October 25, for 
members who come from long distances and who are 
unfamiliar with the origin, purpose and functions 
of the IACP. Throughout the Conlerence a special 
information and services desk will be maintained in 
the Card Room for these members to enable them 
to secure the full benefit from the busines sessions 
and enjoyment of the entertainment feaures. 


The Conference will formally open Monday, Oc- 
tober 27 at 9 a. m. when President John D. Holstrom, 
chief of police, Berkeley, Calif., calls the delegates to 
order and presents the state and local officials who 
will welcome the assemblage. First Vice President 
Alfred T. Smalley, chief of police, Highland Park, 
N. J., slated to be moved up to the presidency, will 
adjourn the Conference at approximately 1 p. m., 


° 


Friday, October 31. 


Chief Michael Fox and his local committees report 
all in yeadiness for an instructive Conference and real 
enjoyment after Conference hours. In addition to 
a reception, sight-seeing trips, banquet floor show and 
a “fish fry,” a President’s Ball will be added to the 
list of planned entertainment features. 

To coordinate Association and local planning, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary Leroy E. Wike met with Chief Fox 
in Miami Beach September 11-12 for a last-minute 
check to insure a smooth-running Conference. 

Many members are planning extra vacation time 
immediately following the Conference to take ad- 
vantage of air cruises offered by World-Wide Travel 
Service Corp., 1800 H Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Trips to Nassau, Havana or an island-hopping 
air cruise to five islands are the attractions. 

Colonel Colchester-Weymes, Commissioner of Police 
for Nassau, has planned to receive Nassau visitors 
at the Police Barracks, where a demonstration will 
be given of colonial police station’s operations, and, 
especially for IACP members and guests, a “beat 
retreat” will be staged at 6 p. m., November 1. 

For the island-hoppers, Commissioner of Police, 
Colonel R. T. Michelin, of Jamaica, is holding a 
police display and cocktail party at the Police Train- 
ing School in Port Royal, November 7. 
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Gulletiu 


RE: SUBSISTENCE PAYMENTS TO POLICE 


The February, 1958, issue of The Police Chie| 
reported background information and impact of Se 
tion 4, H. R. 8581, then before the U. S. House of Rep 
resentatives. The bill dealt with repeal, clarification 
or amendment of various provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, and Section 4, titled “Statutory 
Subsistence Allowance Received by Police,” provided 
for repeal of Section 120 of the Code, permitting police 
officials of state and local governments to exclude 
from taxable income subsistence allowance not in 
excess of $5 per day. 


Police officials—and state commanders in 
particular—responded to this legislation with vigoi 
ous expressions of opposition to adoption of Section 4 
These expressions justifying exclusion from taxabl 
income of police subsistenc sufficiently 
impressed the Senate to adopt an amendment to H. R 
8381 on August 12 to accomplish that purpose. But 
when the bill was sent back to the House the action 
was not concurred in, and a joint Senate-House Con 
ference Committee also failed to agree. 


police 


payments 


The result is: All subsistence allowances to police 
are subject to Federal income tax on and alter Sep 
tember 30, 1958. 


While other provisions of H. R. 8381 became eftec 


tive July 1, 1958, police do have a tax saving on such 
allowances for the months of July, August and Septem 
ber, 1958. 


Leading the move to bring favorable Congressional 
action on behalf of police were Commissioner Edward 
Scheidt, North Carolina Department of Motor Vehi 
cles, and Colonel James R. Smith, commander of the 
North Carolina Highway Patrol and secretary of the 
IACP State and Provincial Section. Reporting on 
results of action taken, Colonel Smith stated: 


“Police officers of this country should understand 
and appreciate the exceptional and extraordinary a¢ 
tion taken by Senator Sam J. Ervin, Jr., and Senator 
Everett M. Jordan of North Carolina, and a number 
of other Senators, in the organization effected in the 
Senate to bring about passage of an amendment on 
the floor of the Senate to a Bill already passed by the 
House and approved by the Senate Finance Com 
mittee. This procedure is a most unusual one and 
shows very clearly that the Senate intended to give 
the requested relief to police officers in this matter 
and that the House of Representatives apparently 
was determined to require police officers to pay Fed- 
eral income tax on any subsistence allowance received 
by them.” 


Expressing appreciation on behalf of members of 
IACP, President John D. Holstrom, chief of police, 
Berkeley, Calif., said, “Our Association is deeply 
grateful to Senator Ervin and Senator Jordan. Their 
extraordinary efforts and interest in the police of the 
nation are recognized and appreciated.” 


The Police Chief 
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New Class at FBI National Academy 


Ninety officers, representing law enforcement agen- 
cies in 36 states, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, 
Canada and the Republic of the Philippines, com- 
prise the 62nd Session of the FBI National Academy 
which convened in Washington, D. C., on August 18. 

Utilizing the FBI's training facilities in the Na- 
tion’s Capital, as well as the FBI Academy and fire- 
arms ranges on the U. S. Marine Corps Base at Quan 
tico, Virginia, the 90 men will complete 12 weeks ol 
intensive training which is designed to qualify them 
as administrators and instructors in their own formal 
graduation exercises on November 6, 1958. 

According to FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover, 3,546 
officers have graduated from the National Academy 
since its founding in 1935. Of the graduates now 
active in law enforcement, more than 28 per cent are 
executive heads of the departments they serve. 


Palm Prints Aid Cleveland Police 


One of the more successful procedures in the solu- 
tion of crimes by the aid of science is the taking ol 
palm prints of suspects. The Cleveland, Ohio, Police 
Department is now using this procedure, Chief Frank 
W. Story reports. 

“These palm prints are classified according to area, 
pattern and measurement in a system originally de- 
vised in Glasgow, Scotland,” Chief Story explains. 
“This system was followed and improved upon by 
the Danish Central Bureau of Identification.” 


The Cleveland department is working upon some 
further modifications of the system that will result 
in smaller groupings. The modifications will be based, 
in part, upon ridge counts in certain patterns and 
areas. 





The photograph above shows a comparison of a 
palm print pattern in a burglary case in Cleveland. 
On the right is the latent print taken from a metal 
cup that was inverted over a decanter of whiskey at 
the scene of a burglary. The burglar had not been 
able to resist taking a drink as he searched the premises. 
In doing so he left the pattern of the hypothenar area 
of his left palm on the cup. 


The Police Chief 
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One of the identification officers, while filing and 
classifying the palm prints, noted the similarity of 
patterns and made a comparison. Identification was 
established. In this instance the crime was actually 
solved in the laboratory. The subject was arrested 
and through other fingerprints and subsequent con- 
fession, some 14 crimes in all were solved. 


Che illustration shows the similarity of the patterns 
and the usage of the fingerprint magnifiers, side by 
side, as an aid in the comparison of latent prints with 
prints on file. The advantage of this equipment is 
in the ease of operation and lack of strain on the 
examiner. The equipment illustrated are two Hall 
and McChesney, model three, fingerprint magnifiers. 


POLICE UNIONS IN THE NEWS 


\ move in New York City by the International 
Teamsters’ Union, Local 237, to organize members 
of the New York City Police Department was recently 
reported in the press, was the subject of a special 
article in the September 5 issue of U. $. News and 


World Report and a Column by Frank Sokolsky. 


Police Commissioner Stephen P. Kennedy, in an- 
swer to press inquiries about the union campaign, 
said the proponents of collective bargaining fail to 
distinguish between the purely proprietary functions 
performed by the great number of city employees and 
the broader governmental functions of police. Be- 
cause of their unique role in government, police 
should not, he said, take part in collective bargain- 
ing. 


“The police must be fair and impartial, not alone 
in preserving the peace in labor disputes, but also in 
maintaining objectivity in the investigation of crime. 
Membership in a labor union would weaken this 
view,” he contended. 


He warned that plans for unionizing the depart- 
ment contemplated union clearance on transfers and 
changes of assignment. Seniority and personal pref- 
erence might, under such a plan, override compelling 
reasons of public necessity, he explained, and the de- 
partmental head would then be deprived of the power 
of making determinations on basis of qualifications 
and merit. 


Police department rules and regulations now pro- 
hibit New York City police officers joining a union. 


The IACP has been studying the questionnaires 
returned by some 700 police chiefs in 1956 and other 
material to revise its publication, Police Unions and 
Other Police Organizations, originally published in 
1944. The revised edition, which will be titled Police 
Unions, is scheduled to be off the press this month. 
price of the booklet is $1.00. 


In Detroit, Michigan, neighborhood playgrounds 
have been created by the simple expedient of closing 
alleys to motor vehicle traffic. All property owners 
in a block may petition the city to create an alley 
play area, or if two-thirds of the property owners so 
petition, a court order may direct the closing. 
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Modern Equipment Doubles Potential Filing Capacity 





Simplifying read Modernizing 
Our Master. Criminal Files 


By FRANCIS J. AHERN 
Chief of Police 
Department of Police 
San Francisco, California 


Reference to the master criminal files of the San 
Francisco Police Department is more efficient than it 
used to be, the result of a new method of filing these 
records. In addition, we have virtually almost doubled 
potential filing capacity for this steadily growing 
group of documents. 


Both of these factors—the need to keep clerical costs 
down through increased efficiency, and the need to 
conserve space—are important considerations in an 
operation such as ours. San Francisco is a city of 
about one million people, and the hub of a population 
center of some four million. In controlling crime, 
we follow standard practices as far as record keeping 
is concerned. Whenever a person is arrested for a 
crime, a master file is created to contain his record; 
if he has a previous record with us, of course, the new 
information is added to the file. 


In effect, this calls for the creation ol approximately 
600 new jackets every month. ‘These are added to 


CHIEF FRANCIS J. AHERN 


News of the sudden death of Chief Ahern, 
head of the San Francisco Police Department 
since February 1, 1956, is received as this issue 
goes to press. Without warning Chief Ahern 
collapsed as he sat with Mrs. Ahern and friends 
at Seal Stadium enjoying an evening baseball 
game on Labor Day. The game had been an 
exciting one, with the Giants and Dodgers bat- 
tling in the 15th inning to break a tie of 4-4. 





A member of the San Francisco department 
since 1929, Chief Ahern had served with the de- 
tective, narcotics and homicide divisions. He 
attended the FBI National Academy in 1950, 
and in 1951 took a six-month leave of absence 
to serve as investigator for the Kefauver Com- 
mittee. 

Throughout his police career he was respected 
for his complete integrity, honesty and dedica- 
tion to duty. As chief of police he gained rapid 
national recognition for his outstanding ability 
as a police administrator and for fearless, ener- 
getic law enforcement. 

He is survived by his widow and two children 

a daughter, Bernadette, 20, and a son, Francis 
J., jr, 35. 
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by our standard reciprocal program on information 
exchanged with the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
as well as the California Bureau of Investigation and 
Identification. 

The need for efficiency within our organization wi 
accented recently with the announcement of plans 
for a new, $19 million, six-story Hall of Justice Build 
ing. With its completion, we are confident we will 
have at our disposal law enforcement facilities unsu 
passed anywhere. 


In the meantime, however, all of our departmental 


operations are being checked and rechecked witl 
eye towards streamlining them for integration with 
the modern facilities in the new building. One of the 
major goals is to reduce proportionately the adminis 
trative burden of the department, so that for the sam« 
expenditure of taxpayers’ money we can provide moreé 
police protection and apply it more thoroughly In 
other words, for the taxpayer's dollar we want to 
provide the maximum in officers on the street, in de 
tective services, and other protective efforts. 


To provide ‘such services in the face of a growing 
crime rate, we have to hold the line on administrative 
costs. With the new building, then, our aim is to 
set up more efficient methods which will permit us to 
run the department economically, despite every indi 
cation that our activities will continue to increase. 

The master criminal files provide an excellent case 
in point. Our new procedures were worked out when 
it was discovered that there was not another inch of 
filing space available; the conventional five-drawet 
files then utilized were full, and there was nowhere 
to go to add more. This, of course, in the face of the 
600-odd new jackets which continued coming in every 
month. 


A number of sources were contacted in the search 
for a solution, which was finally worked out in co- 
operation with Remington Rand, whose systems ex 
perts worked with us in the past in the creation of an 
index for criminal records, MO and moniker files, 
among others. The decision was to go to open-shelf 
filing, which solved the space problem while speeding 
the filing-and-finding process. 

The system has remained basically the same as it 
was previously. With this new housing method, how- 
ever, we can find any given record 15 per cent fastet 
than we could before; and, as stated previously, gen- 
eral efficiency is up greatly. 

(Please Turn to Page 10) 
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STRETCHING THE 
LONG ARM OF THE LAW 


Harley-Davidson police motorcycles are potent symbols of law and order ~ 
providing, on sight, the easy recognition so essential to crime and accident prevention. 


There is no arm of the law more flexible than officers mounted 
on 2-wheeled Solos: highly maneuverable in congested areas—yet, possessing 
swift striking power to curb speeders, apprehend criminals and handle 
emergencies. The versatile 3-wheeled Servi-Cars are the work-horses 
of efficient departments everywhere — busy around-the-clock patrolling, 
directing traffic and checking meters. 


To learn more about how you can stretch your equipment and manpower 
dollars with Solos and Servi-Cars, see your dealer or write | 
Harley-Davidson Motor Co., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


Police Motorcycles 





AVATY of Chicago tailors this new reefer of ‘‘Dacron’’* polyester fiber, “Orlon’’** acrylic fiber and wool, with interlining of 100% “Dacron” 
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WARM...YET WEIGHYI 


Now ... on-the-job comfort in cold, damp or Wikted by 





aa ” ” p - ‘ mi 
New Reefer made with “Dacron’’, “Orlon’, weather! This reefer, with its warm, but lightwelé weath< 
and wool—with interlining of interlining of ‘‘Dacron’’ polyester fiberfill, is desig@ey, «7 

° ; ivy r . 7 t XX wu 
“Dacron” fiberfill—keeps you warm, yet is for action. It gives you warm comfort without eX warm 
ligh h di weight or bulk .. . lets you move freely with less ¢ifives go, 
far lighter than ordinary reefers ... weighs up to & pounds less than ordinary teeMlpe-fore 


pion” is Du Pr 
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These new lightweight reefers are shown being tested at the Philadelphia Police Academy. 


YP TO 5 LBS. LE 


r wi sted-by policemen on active duty, during cold win- See these new reefers in the Du Pont exhibit at The 
welt weather, it earned enthusiastic approval. Said one International Association of Police Chiefs Conference, 


esiffeer, “I cannot speak highly enough of this reefer. at the Hotel Fontainebleau, 
tet warmer than my regular reefer.” Said another, Miami, Florida— October 26-30. Ol p (] N T 
8 lives good freedom of movement.’’ Modernize your Better Things for Better Living 

reMlve-force winter uniforms with these new reefers. . + + through Chemistry 


DACRON 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


REG. U. 5. PAT. OFF. 


kon” is Du Ponts registered trademark for its polyester fiber. **“'Orlon” is Du Pont's registered trademark for its acrylic fiber. Du Pont makes fibers. does not make the fabrics or garments Shown. 









San Francisco’s numerically-filed criminal records 
are cross-referenced under the Remington Rand 
Soundex system. 


It might be noted that an important factor con- 
tributing to this increase lies in the fact that personnel 
pulling these files are predominatly women. The 
elimination of the business of pulling cabinet drawers 
open, then pushing them shut all day long has been a 
significant factor. In addition to speeding the filing 
job, this fact alone has provided a big boost in em- 
ployee morale. 


Then again, police files must be available 24 hours 
a day. This means that the officers must be able to 
find what they need quickly. The open-shelf method 
has improved accessibility where all personnel are 
concerned. 





Divider type shelving has given the San Francisco 
Police Department room for spacing in the once- 


crowded section housing criminal files. The instal- 
lation shown above is rated as a great deal more 
efficient, with the records more accessible and con- 
venient than conventional files. The absence of 
drawers to be opened and closed eliminates much 
of the fatigue of this work. 
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About 158,000 records are filed in this manner. An 
immediate result has been the gain of 25 percent 
more space within the same floor area, effectively sols 
ing the space problem with something left over to take 
care of continuing growth. Moreover, the installation 
was planned in such a manner that a simple readjust 
ment—bringing the ranges of shelves closer togethe1 
will pick up an additional 50 per cent in floor space, 
for an overall potential gain of 75 per cent. Although 
we do not anticipate that this space will be needed, 
it is certainly reassuring to know it is there, just in 
case. 

The records, filed numerically, are cross-indexed 
under the Soundex system, which further speeds the 
finding process, especially where a file as large as ours 
is involved. Soundex utilizes a code based on the 
“sound” value, rather than the spelling, of a name. 
Thus, a very common name such as Smith—which 
might be spelled Smythe, Smyth, Schmidt, etc.—and 
be spread through several filing breakdowns, is group- 
ed together. 


The resulting administrative savings have made it 
possible for the Bureau of Identification to provide 
better service than ever before, with the assurance that 
the inevitable continuing workload will be satistac- 
torily absorbed. This is no mean achievement, yet 
it was effected simply through the application of 
simple logic and knowledge of filing methods, along 
with the utilization of modern equipment well adapt 
ed to do the job at hand. 


ATTENTION: ARMY RESERVISTS 


Members of civilian law enforcement agencies who 
also are Army Reservists can reap three-fold benefits 
from participation in Army extension courses of the 
Provost Marshal General’s School, according to an 
announcement from the school at Ft. Gordon, Ga. 


A new service of the PMG School’s Department ol 
Non-Resident Instruction is formal notification to 
the student’s civilian superiors of his progress in his 
studies. 


The announcement stated further: ‘The recogni 
tion of law enforcement as a highly skilled profession 
points out the need for study and self improvement 
programs on the part of those who wish to attain 
promotion. Many aspects of military police operations 
are closely paralleled by counterpart activities in civil 
ian police forces. A distinct advantage to the ex 
perienced policeman, as well as the rookie patrolman 
is a course of study that keeps him abreast of current 
developments in the techniques of traffic patrol duties, 
investigations, and many other phases of police work 


“Among the more tangible benefits offered to the 
extension course student is the accumulation of re 
tirement credits and professional upgrading, through 
reserve activities. 


Members of the Army Reserve interested in enroll 
ment in any of the non-resident courses should writ 
to the Commandant, The Provost Marshal General's 
School, Ft. Gordon, Ga., Attention: Director of Non- 
Resident Instruction. 


The Police Chief 














The F Seusen a Print Pn #424F is the 
only existing magnifier that contains triple element 
spherical and chromatic corrected lenses. This 
provides a large flat field, freedom from distortion, 
brilliance of illumination, and eliminates fringe 
color or shading. 





This 4% power lens ‘magnifier with focusing mount 
is easily raised and lowered to allow individual 
accommodation. :,. tas Mh 
The ‘specially waihiead Faurot hMnasli base 
holds the discs rigidly at the proper focal distance. 
‘ Both the Faurot Magnifier and the discontinued 
-. Spencer Magnifier will accommodate the following 
Faurot manufactured discs—Henry, Battley, com— 
bined Henry- Battley, and the new Cataldo disc. 








ae Cross section of the FAUROT 
ie FINGER PRINT MAGNIFIER showing 
“disposition of lenses that insures 
#' spherical and chromatic perfection. 
A. CONCAVE LENS ,._ 


® NO DISTORTION Sa “8B... CONVEX LENS * 


~. mY LENS : 


FAU ROT, INC. 


. z 299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
discs sebitilliiad P ait. Designers and Manufacturers of Crime 


Detection & Identification Equipment 


@® NO FRINGE COLOR 
® NO SHADING . 











West Michigan Policemen Learn How To ‘Get the Facts’ 





Tuterregation 
“Techuigues rbre 
Iu Cuviieulum 


tt Michigan State 


Special to The Police Chief 
by JAMES C. TOTTEN 
Michigan State University 


East Lansing, Michigan 


Suspects picked up for questioning by the Grand 
Rapids Police Department will find it tough to fool 
the interrogator, thanks to Michigan State University. 

Twenty-six of this west Michigan city’s “finest” re- 
cently completed an extension course in /nterrogation 
and Case Preparation offered at Grand Rapids by the 
M. S. U. School of Police Administration and Public 
Safety. 

The officers, 24 men and two women, gave up three 
hours of their own time each week for 10 consecutive 
weeks to participate in this continuing education 
program. 

Classroom sessions featured the most up-to-date tech- 
niques of the interview and interrogation of com- 
plaints, witnesses, victims, suspects and informants. 
Discussions and demonstrations introduced and clari- 
fied the use of the latest methods of obtaining state- 
ments, mechanical means for detection of deception, 
preparation and presentation of evidence, report writ- 
ing and court procedure. 

To many of the officers, much of the material was 
new. For others, the instruction brought out logical 
reasons for the techniques of interrogation the students 
had been using for some time. For all the participants, 
there was a realization that today’s police officer must 
have a thorough understanding of interrogation prac- 
tices—what the policeman can and cannot do by law 
when questioning suspects. 

What are the attributes of a good interrogator? 
Course instructor Robert Sheehan, of the M. S. U. 
School of Police Administration and Public Safety, 
explains that “an interrogator has to be a combination 
counselor, parent, actor, buddy and law officer to 
qualify for all types of interrogation.” 

This means that the interrogator must possess certain 
basic personality traits, such as an understanding of 
human nature, patience, persistence, lack of strong 
emotion but an awareness of emotion in others, flex- 
ible personality, exteme confidence in one’s own abil- 
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Robert Sheehan, left, demonstrates the 
“Mother Machree” technique of suspect 
. course in Inte 


interrogation ata M.S. l 
rogation and Case Preparation offered at 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. Patrolman Ed 
ward F. Wozniak, a 26-year veteran of the 
Grand Rapids police traffic division, listens 
intently. 


ity, neatness, curiosity, leadership, skepticism, a keen 
mind, a good memory and an ability to make fast ap 
praisals of people. 

“Many times, the suspect knows the law and most 
of the widely-used questioning techniques better than 
the interrogator does,” points out instructor Sheehan, 
a specialist in industrial security with prior police 
experience. “This knowledge makes these basic at 
tributes even more important,” he adds. 

Although the course was designed to increase the 
officers’ knowledge of what they can and cannot do 
when interrogating a suspect, the class members also 
were reminded the making of certain promises is 
prohibited by law. These include, and there are nine 
of them, any escape from punishment, any release 
from custody as a result of a confession or admission, 
any promise that the interrogator might use his in 
fluence to help him in any way and any statement, 
such as, “It would be better for you to talk, 
confess or admit to anything. 

The value of this course can be seen by the fact 
that practically all but the large metropolitan law 
enforcement agencies lack the facilities and person 
nel to train their people in extensive interrogation 
techniques. Grand Rapids, although not small in 
comparison with the majority of police departments 
throughout the state, nevertheless falls into this cate 
gory. 

“I am proud of the men and women in our depart 
ment who have taken courses offered here by Michigan 
State University,” states Superintendent of Grand 
Rapids Police William A. Johnson. ‘The participants 
seem to possess the spirit which typifies today’s police- 
man—an aggressive and intelligent individual who 
is interested in pulling himself up by his own boot 
straps,” he adds. 

“In my opinion, this particular course offered one 
important lesson—how to better communicate with 
people from all walks of life,” Superintendent John 
son contends. ‘The course also created an awareness 
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NEW ENGINEERING THAT GOES 
DOWN DEEP-—'59 CHEVROLET ! 


There’s a look of fast-moving efficiency 
in the fresh new style of the’59 Chevrolet. 
And even before you’ve set foot to the 
accelerator you'll discover new police 
ear qualities that go down deep! You'll 
find up to 50% greater visibility area. 
Tougher built tires that give safer, longer 


lasting service on the toughest police 
duty. There are many more engineer- 
ing refinements that make this Chevrolet 
your kind of police car! A visit to your 
Chevrolet dealer’s will give you all the 
proof you'll need....Chevrolet Division 
of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 








HIGH-COMPRESSION V8’s 
with ratios up to 11 to 1. One 
300-h.p. engine is designed 
especially for law enforcement! 





HIGH ROAD CLEARANCE 


makes too-rough roads rare. 
Approach angle has been 
increased for clearing inclines. 


EASY RATIO STEERING 
comes next to power steering 
for ease and maneuverability. 
Overall ratio is now 28 to 1. 


WIDE-STANCE STABILITY 
of Chevy’s wider tread and 
lower center of gravity brings 


a new road-hugging feel. 
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Chief of Police Cars 


NEW BODY BY FISHER 
is as sturdy as it is stunning, 
with heavier gauge steel roof 
and extra-rigid construction. 
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STIFFER, QUIETER UNDERBODY 


insulates you from the road. 
And a refined new rear sus- 
pension 


improves handling. 


SAFER, LONGER WEARING BRAKES 
including optional Anti-Fade 
brakes that are bigger, better 
cooled for surer performance. 





MANY POLICE CAR OPTIONS 


and heavy-duty equipment to 
ease your work, give extra 
miles per budget dollar. 











in the minds of the participants that they must con- 
tinually strive to increase their knowledge to meet 
the challenges of today’s complex society.” 

Arthur F. Brandstatter, head of the M. S. U. School 
of Police Administration and Public Safety, points out 
that this was the third in a series of police courses 
presented at Grand Rapids which will eventually 
cover all of the M. S. U. police administration classes. 
This is also the first and only known police extension 
program offered by any college or university in the 
nation today, according to Brandstatter. 

The initial course in Criminal Investigation at- 
tracted a record attendance of 90 officers, almost one- 
third of the Grand Rapids force. The second course 
was a high-level treatment of Police Administration. 

The value of a program of this type to Grand Rapids 
and other Michigan communities? “This course offers 
many refinements of a very important police tech- 
nique,” Superintendent Johnson comments.  “Im- 
proved law enforcement methods enable us to provide 
citizens better police protection.” 

Brandstatter appraises the increased interest in col- 
lege-level courses by police departments as ‘a gradual 
change which is taking place in the entire police field. 
Increased citizen demand on departments to perform 
more and more services make it necessary for officers 
to acquire greater knowledge to successfully fulfill 
these tasks.”’ 

“Policemen are beginning to look at themselves as 
professionals,” Brandstatter believes. “They can up- 
grade themselves and prepare themselves professionally 
by continuing their education through extension 
courses and other similar methods.” 


This fall, Brandstatter reports, M. S. U. will con- 
tinue its extension program in Grand Rapids with 
a course in The Prevention and Control of Delin- 
quency and Crime. Other courses are now being 
planned for the remainder of the school year. 


ONE-MAN PATROL CARS GAIN FAVOR 


One policeman in a patrol car is becoming more 
widespread in American cities, the 1958 Municipal 
Year Book of International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion reports. 


Seven cities out of eight used some one-man patrol 
cars in 1957. Nearly one-fourth of the 1100 cities re- 
porting used only one-man cars. 


There is a trend toward more use of one-man patrol 
cars—in 1955, only four-fifths of the reporting cities 
used one-man patrols and only one-fifth used one-man 
patrols exclusively. 


Better radio communications and dispatching pro- 
cedures have been responsible for one-man patrol 
success in at least one city, American Municipal Asso- 
ciation indicates. St. Louis, Mo., has gradually ex- 
tended its use over the past two years, beginning in 
residential areas with a relatively low crime rate and 
now extending it to commercial and industrial areas. 
There has been no increase in the rate of injuries 
to policemen in St. Louis who were carefully trained 
before they were allowed to patrol without a partne) 
in the squad car. 
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PENNSYLVANIA‘S NEW SCHOOL 
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Above is architect’s drawing of the new Pennsyl- 
vania State Police Training School now under con 
struction at Hershey, Pa. 

Ground breaking ceremonies to mark the start ol 
construction of the new building were held July 17 
at the building site in Hershey. Governor George M. 
Leader, State Police Commissioner E. J. Henry, State 
Senator M. Harvey Taylor, and other officials parti 
cipated in the ceremonies. 
A. J. Caruso, executive director of the General State 
Authority. 


Master of ceremonies was 


The new school will be one of the most complet 
training centers of its kind in the United States. The 
$1,360,000 project will include an administration 
building with conference rooms, administrative offices, 
three classrooms, a gymnasium, a shower room, dining 
facilities for permanent personnel and 100 students, 
a kitchen, storage areas, an indoot 
the basement, a two-story dormitory wing accommo 
dating 100 students and permanent personnel, and 
a recreation room on each floor. Parking facilities 
for 75 automobiles will be provided near the adminis 
tration building. 


yistol range in 


There will be a one and one-half acre dismounted 
drill field for sports, close order drill and calisthenics. 
A service garage will be provided with facilities fo 
complete maintenance as well as storage of vehicles 
and spare automotive parts. 


Across from the parking area there will be stabling 
for 60 horses in individual stalls, saddle and black 
smith shops, a tack room, feed storage rooms, and a 
loft for bulk hay and straw. Adjacent will be several 
corrals of about three acres in area. 


A complete outdoor pistol and rifle range will b¢ 
installed, with firing points at 15, 25, 50, 75 and 200 


yards. Other facilities include a Quartermaster store 
room, a library, a medical/dispensary room, and inte! 
rogation, reception and rest rooms All offices and 


classrooms will be air conditioned 


It is not tourists in the state of Wisconsin who 
swell traffic accident statistics, the Motor Vehicle Divi 
sion warns the citizens of that state. Last year Wis 
consin drivers accounted for nine out of ten accidents, 
with 80 per cent of the drivers residents of the county 
in which the accident occurred 
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of Books for Police Officers 
including several new titles being published in October 


ACADEMY LECTURES ON LIE DETECTION: Volume II. Academy for 
Scientific Interrogation. Edited by V. A. Leonard. Are you in any 
way concerned with the investigative process of the enforcement of 
our laws? Pre-interrogation preparation, objectivity in chart interpre- 
tation and elements of interrogation are just a few of the procedures 
and methods discussed which will enable the polygraph examiner to 
improve his skills and proficiency in the use of polygraph techniques. 
Pub. ‘58, 168 pp., (Police Science Series), $5.75 (Volume I also 
available at $3.75) 


FIELD INTERROGATION by Allen P. Bristow, los Angeles County 
Sheriff's Dept. Treats the subject not only from the viewpoint of the 
patrolman, but also the patrol supervisor and police administrator. 
The description of methods and techniques used to select subjects for 
field interrogation, to observe and recognize criminal traits, and to 
evaluate documents of identification will help you in your every day 
work. Pub. '58, 116 pp., 34 il., $3.75 


AN INTRODUCTION TO TOOL MARKS, FIREARMS AND THE STRIA- 
GRAPH by John E. Davis, Oakland Police Dept., California. For the 
first time in book form a consideration of micro-contour analysis in 
criminalistics with emphasis upon the Striagraph and a discussion of 
the potential value of the many identification features revealed 
through its application. Provides the officer with a better apprecia- 
tion of the nature of such evidence and methods utilized in its 
examination. Pub ‘58, 302 pp., 145 il., (Police Science Series), $8.50 


CRIME AND THE SEXUAL PSYCHOPATH by J. Paul de River, Los 
Angeles. Is your practical-working-knowledge really sharp on the 
multiple-shadowy-touchy-subjects that entangle and involve a large 
part of our population in the meshes of the more common sexval 
offenses and perversions? For truth and facts, backed by long per- 
sonal experience and abundant, pertinent case histories of these 
incredible conditions and situations, you should consult this truly 
scientific, practical, and comprehensive work which reveals this hard- 
to-come-by information. Pub. '58, 384 pp., 22 il., $6.75 


SHOPLIFTING AND SHRINKAGE PROTECTION FOR STORES by 
Loren E. Edwards, Formerly, Protection Manager, Marshall Field and 
Co., Chicago. What are prevailing shoplifting methods? How do store 
detectives spot shoplifters? Is it kleptomania? Laws, penalties, goal 
for shrinkage reduction, locks, alarms, fraudulent checks and charges 
— jin fact, every phase of this age-old, world-wide problem is cov- 
ered. A down-to-earth, practical book based on the author's some 40 
years in one of the world’s largest department stores. Pub. ‘58, 266 
pp., $7.50 


STATISTICS ESSENTIAL FOR POLICE EFFICIENCY by John I. Griffin, 
New York Univ. The powerful tool of statistical sampling has won 
acceptance in business and government. Records officers, chiefs, 
schools of police administration, all have been eagerly awaiting a 
book that really SHOWS HOW the police function can be carried out 
more efficiently with the application of these methods. Analysis of 
distributions, sampling, regression and correlation, time series and 
forecasting are among the subjects covered with specific instructions 
for the solving of problems. Applicable to all departments regardless 
of size. Pub. '58, 242 pp., 100 il., $7.50 


FROM ARREST TO RELEASE by Marshall Houts, Michigan State Univ 
Wouvid you care for an invalucble description of the processes of 
criminal justice as they operate in actual practice? The author 
accurately states the law governing each of these procedures in addi- 
tion to pointing out the need for remedial changes which will permit 
the Common Law System to attain its fullest potential. Concise and 
easy to read, not loaded down with elaborate footnotes or case cita- 
tions. The 2000 definitions of legal terms alone make it worth the 
small price. Pub. ‘58, 256 pp., $5.75 


EVIDENCE FOR THE PATROLMAN by Floyd N. Heffron, Alameda 
County, California. Mr. Heffron's many years of experience bring 
authenticity to a subject long neglected in the police field. Writing 
specifically for the man who makes most preliminary investigations — 
the patrolman —the author presents a good working knowledge of 
the most acceptable methods of handling evidence. Emphasis on 
minor details which often serve as stumbling blocks for the officer. 
Pub. '58, 192 pp., 16 il., (Police Science Series), $5.75 

THE OFFICER SPEAKS IN PUBLIC by Everett M. King, Alameda 
County, California. Important because of the widespread and critical 
need for trained public speakers who are familiar with modern law 
enforcement practices. Once oriented to the need for him to speak, 
the officer is then guided along a progressive path in analyzing the 
elements of the speech itself. Researching, proving, stimulating, and 
demonstrating methods are discussed. Pub. ‘58, 184 pp. (6x9), (Police 
Science Series), $5.75 

CAR CLOUTING by Alfred T. Nelson and Howard E. Smith, Los 
Angeles Police Department. Contains the first and most complete study 
of a plain clothes tactic developed under the supervision of the 
authors and termed ‘contingent surveillance."” The use of scientific 
aids in relation to the special problems of theft from motor vehicle 
are also treated. Profusely illustrated. Pub. ‘58, 180 pp., 32 il., 
(Police Science Series), $4.75 

SOURCEBOOK ON PROBATION, PAROLE, AND PARDONS by 
Charles L. Newman, Florida State Univ. Organized around the 
concept of the correctional cycle, this is the first book to cover the 
field. Bringing together an outstanding array of authors, it SHOWS 
HOW parole can materially aid police service when proper relations 
prevail between the two services. Definitely oriented to practice. 
Pub. ‘58, 348 pp., $7.50 

ANTISOCIAL OR CRIMINAL ACTS AND HYPNOSIS by Paul J. 
Reiter, Copenhagen. This mosaic of crime turning in hypnotic pat- 
terns before 20 sessions of the Central Criminal Court in Copenhagen 
was pinpointed by jury verdict to the harshest penalty for robbery 
and murder known to Danish law. A life-study in minutiae of amaz- 
ingly hardened gangster hypnotizer BSN and his subject PH. Their 
intimate story fascinates and repels as the reader follows the con- 
tributing hypnotic factors into their apprehension and orrest. 


ARREST, SEARCH AND SEIZURE: A Handbook by Howard M. 
Smith, Office of State's Attorney, Cambridge, Maryland. When is an 
arrest legal? When is search of premises law‘ul? What articles ave 
subject to seizure? The success of an officer's career hinges upon 
such basic legal procedures. The facts presented here are not mere 
opinions but are decisions handed down by the Court of Appeals of 
Maryland. 


TRANSPORTATION OF THE INJURED by Carl B. Young, Jr., M.P.H. 
Corpus Christi. Are you taking part in your local problems about 
emergency ambulance transportation and pre-hospital care of the 
injured? If you are concerned about such large and important matters 
in your community and want to back up your opinions and views to 
your utmost satisfaction, may we suggest that you let us send you 
on approval this practical manual. Over 400 individuals and organi- 
zations were consulted for facts and information. Pub. '58, 188 pp., 
150 il., $6.75 


* Have you subscribed to POLICE? (25% larger starting with 
the September-October, 1958, issue.) $5.00 a year in the 
U.S.A. 











CHARLES C THOMAS * PUBLISHER 


301-327 East Lawrence Avenue 





Springfield ¢ Illinois 

















Evaluations Remove Personalities 


Persounel 
Rating 


The Ohio State Highway Patrol has put into oper- 
ation after a two-year study a custom-tailored system 
of personnel evaluation which it believes takes the 
personalities out of rating employees and gives top 
supervisors an accurate gauge to performance. 

The term “tailor-made” is most apt here because 
it has in essence been devised by the men themselves 
in essays they submitted detailing their opinions on 
what constitutes a top police officer. 

Technically the method is called “Diagnostic Forced- 
Choice Evaluation System.” As the term implies, the 
grader has no choice. He must 
select [rom a group of state- 
ments the one most applicable 
to the person in question. Cer- 
tain values are assigned each 
descriptive phrase and these 
values are unknown to the 
grader, therefore, he cannot 
consciously upgrade or down- 
grade the subject. 

The statements used in the 
system were culled from the 
men’s essays. Only a few are 
highly discriminating between 
the effective and ineffective 
worker and these are paired in such a way that it is 
impossible for the rater to determine which would be 
good and which would be bad. His only choice is to 
decide which applies to the greatest degree. 

A recognized fault of many rating systems is that 
the rater can follow a scale of good or bad and may 
therefore consciously or unconsciously let a person- 
ality that has no relation to job performance affect his 
opinon. 

Obviously, then, if the rater is unaware of what is 
good or what is bad—of the value a certain comment 
holds—the personality factor is eliminated and the 
evaluation picture is much closer to true. 

The Ohio State Highway Patrol’s system has been 
devised by Dr. Sherwood H. Peres under the super- 
vision of Colonel Fred Moritz, superintendent. Due 
to its custom-made nature, it could not be adopted 
intact by any other organization or business. However, 
it does point the way to scientific evaluation of per- 
sonnel and lays the groundwork that could be utilized 
by other departments. 

Colonel Moritz pointed out that it was particularly 
gratifying to note that the new system has a high 
positive relationship to “buddy ratings’ —that is how 
fellow workers rate an individual. This was absent 
on the formerly used adjectival scale. 

Top supervisors in the Ohio Highway Patrol felt 
that such an accurate system is necessary in an organi- 





Colonel Moritz 
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zation like theirs, with 712 men scattered in 58 posts 
throughout the state, making even casual contacts 
and observations rare. With a reliable system to 
evaluate performance, effective assignments of respon- 
sibility can be assured along with continuing high 
standards in supervisory positions. 


Wisconsin’s Point System 
For Drivers in Third Year 


Wisconsin’s “point” system for keeping report cards 
on the performance of drivers now is in its third 
year. The system was begun August 1, 1956. 

During the first 24 months of the program, con 
ducted by the Motor Vehicle Department, driving 
privileges of about 41,100 motorists were revoked o1 
suspended because of violations, and more than 12,000 
drivers were suspended until they could arrange set 
tlement of damages in accident cases. 

Close to 10,000 drivers were directly affected by 
the point system. They lost their licenses as the 
result of accumulating 12 points in a 12-month period. 
Prior to the point system, drivers lost their licenses 
after accumulating three moving hazardous violations 
within 12 months. 

Under the point program, violations are given cei 
tain demerit point values—such as reckless driving—6; 
illegal passing—4, and failing to yield right of way—3 
Speeding 20 m. p. h. over the limit is valued at 6 de 
merits, and speeding up to 20.m. p. h. over the limit 
is counted at 3 demerits. 

During the past two years, about 57,000 motorists 
received advisory letters from the Motor Vehicle De 
partment, warning that they had built up a record 
of 6 points or more. 

Commissioner Melvin Larson says 20 states now 
have a point system. “The point system is not a 
cure-all for the trafic problem,” Larson explained. 
“But it is serving the purpose of impressing upon 
drivers the value of a license. It’s an important part 
of Wisconsin’s official traffic safety activities.” 





The Pennsylvania State Police Departmental Re- 
volver Team won 101 awards at the 19th Annual Mary- 
land State Pistol and Revolver Championships spon- 
sored by the Sparrows Point Police Department, 
Sparrows Point, Maryland, June 20, 21 and 22, Col 
onel E. J. Henry announced. 

Ninety-five awards were won by individuals and 
6 were team awards representing first place in the 
expert and sharpshooter team matches. 

Five hundred competitors from the United States 
participated in the events at Sparrows Point. 
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Loaded 
with 
more... 





Your Colt handgun 


True! Colt pistols and revolvers are loaded 
with more of all the things shooters want 
most. They’re built rugged, in a tradition of 
dependability and engineering know-how 
that goes back 122 years. They have silk- 
smooth actions, crisp trigger pulls, because 
they’ve more hand-fitted parts, more of the 
top quality materials that make a fine fire- 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing Co., Inc., Hartford 15, Conn. 


| 





DETECTIVE SPECIAL $67.85 
Calibers: .38 Special; .32 New Police 





OFFICIAL POLICE $70.25 
Calibers: .38 Special; .22 Long Rifle 


FAMOUS IN THE PAST...FIRST IN THE FUTURE Wm 


TRADITION 





COBRA $71.50 
Calibers: .38 Special; .32 New Police. 


FRONTIER SCOUT $49.50 
Caliber: .22 short, jong, jong-rifie. 





DEPENDABILITY 


arm. You can’t buy better than a Colt in 
any price range, for any purpose. 

Whatever you want in a handgun, you'll 
find one that suits you perfectly — for fea- 
tures, fit, feel — in the world-famous Colt 
line. Investigate the models below, and other 
great Colt handguns and shoulder arms, at 
your Registered Colt Dealer’s. 


MATCH TARGET $84.50 
Caliber: .22 L.R. 





HUNTSMAN $46.75 
Caliber: .22 L.R. 










Who Is Being Duped? 


Wore rbbout 


“lhe Mafia Menace 


By EDWARD J. ALLEN 


Chief of Police 


Santa Ana, California 


With respect to organized crime, one of the most 
revealing expressions of futility often comes from 
the lips of even top law enforcement officials: ‘We 
know who the top leaders of the underworld are and 
we have a complete file on them. As yet, we do not 
have sufficient evidence for prosecution.” And _ this 
statement of futility is repeated year after year after 
year, while the top leaders continue to increase in 
wealth, power and influence. And from behind their 
mask of immunity they laugh in derision at the failure 
of law enforcement to cope with them. Indeed, they 
jibe us with our own expression: Insufficient evidence. 


Listen to the voice of the Mafia (some there are 
who try to convince themselves and others that , the 
Mafia is a figment of the imagination): “In spite 
of all the instruments, means, laws, codes, and _pro- 
ceedings of which they dispose, and in spite of the 
science upon which they draw the authorities 
(law enforcement) succeed with difficulty, when they 
do succeed, in identifying the author of a crime, and 
they feel themselves, on the whole, so little masters 
of the truth, that they have adopted as conclusive the 
middle term of the so-called guilt not proven: insuf- 
ficient evidence! (Cesare Mori) 


It is a sad commentary that even police officers 
who militate against this organized criminal army 
find themselves the victims of persecution. It has 
been my own enlightening experience to find its 
amazing labyrinth of influence reaching up to the 
top echelon of governmental agencies and elected 


The July 5 issue of The Youngstown Vindicator, 
Youngstown, Ohio, carried an editorial titled “Echoes 
from a Crime Era” in commenting on the Apalachin, 
N. Y., gathering of national crime syndicate members 
broken up by the New York State Police. This paid 
high tribute to Edward J. Allen, former chief of 
police: “Chief Allen challenged Youngstown’s under 
world virtually from the moment he pinned on his 
badge here in 1948... Youngstown can thank its lucky 
stars that Eddie Allen came to town at a most approp- 
rate time. His police were not only ‘allowed’ to 
arrest criminals—they were ordered to on an ‘or-else’ 
basis . . . He worked on the hoodlums and mobsters 
largely by timetable. He never let them alone. But 
he beat them despite all the delaying tactics they 
could muster. .. He held the key to effective poli e 
work—honest enforcement—and thus he was able to 
get the job done.” 
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officials—and securing disciplinary action against law 
enforcement officers who had the temerity to attack 
influential underworld characters and expose thei 
political connections. Indeed, the slimy influence 
of chronic criminals is potent enough to span the 
country from coast to coast, using as their mouth 
pieces high-placed governmental officials, who in turn 
attempt to sway the minds of other officials—dupes 
leading the dupes. 


Understandably, there are few law enforcement 
officials who willingly expose themselves to the wrath 
of those possessed of highpowered titles, particularly 
in their own field of endeavor. So the fight against 
the Mafia flickers and dies, except in those of mor 
stubborn, perhaps more foolhardy, temperament. Such 
as they may not be the souls of tact or diplomacy, and 
thank God for it, for the fight against this terrible 
menace will never be won by the drawing-room polic¢ 
officer. It is time for plain speaking in this matte! 
so important not only to law enforcement itself, but 
to the nation as a whole people. And plain speaking 
should lead to positive action—but there is none 


There never was, and there is not now, a sufficiently 
effective concerted effort by law enforcement to era 
dicate the Mafia, or the “syndicate,” or the criminal 
underworld, or whatever name the prima donnas in 
enforcement wish to ascribe to this organized army) 
of criminals. 


One of the most horrific crimes against the people 
was perpetrated against the person of Victor Riesel, 
who, over the years, has relentlessly attacked the in 
fluence of the Mafia, particularly in the labor field 
For his heroic public service, he was anointed with 
sulphuric acid, and is now physically blind, although 
he sees with crystal clarity the machinations of the 
Mafia. I have never known a private citizen, a writer, 
or a police officer who set out to eradicate this system 
of lawlessness who was not persecuted or punished 
one way or another. ‘This is the ultimate reward 
for such service to mankind. I sometimes think there 
are those who are aware of that “reward,” and would 
rather pretend that the sinister organization does 
not exist. In this way they are protecting themselves 
from criticism and an admission of their own futility. 
Yet, time and circumstance will prove them wrong 


Let it be understood that the Malia cannot be at 


tacked as one attacks the Communist Party, for ex 
ample, since the Mafia has no regular membership 
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WINCHESTER 


TRADEMARK 
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roster, dues, regular meeting halls, cards, numbers, 
etc. Rather it is a peculiar way of looking at things 
and of acting which, through mental and spiritual 
affinities, brings together in definite unhealthy atti- 
tudes, men of a particular temperament, isolating 
them from their surroundings into a kind of a caste. 
To themselves and their own code they are loyal to 
the death—and their code contemplates the monopoly 
of legitimate as well as illegitimate enterprises. 
Through such cohesion and loyalty to each other, and 
because they accrue to themselves the authority to 
execute traitors and even those who are too adept at 
destroying them, they accumulate great wealth and 
great power. 


The power of a gun is most potent and with it one 
can rise to wealth and power, as did a Napoleon, an 
Alexander, a Hitler, or an Al Capone. Each in 
his own way was a murderer, a politician, and eventu- 
ally a powerful man with fabulous wealth at his dis- 
posal, which was used to perpetuate himself and his 
power and influence. We had to go to war to eradi- 
cate international brigandage. We are not war- 
ring against it in civil society. The political influence 
wielded by the successors to Capone in various parts 
of the country stymies the efforts not only of elected 
officials, but many law enforcement officials—and the 
revelation of the names of some of them would shock 
the country. This is why the forces of law enforce- 
ment do not properly advance against the entrenched 
enemy. 


The Mafia, as it really exists, is most difficult to 
describe. It is an association, and yet, it is not as we 
recognize the common use of the word. It is not an 
association in the sense of being a vast aggregation 
organized and incorporated on regular principles. It 
is a potential state which normally takes concrete 
form in a system of local oligarchies closely inter- 
woven, but each autonomous in its own district. Out- 
ward marks of recognition are unnecessary. The 
mafioso know one another, partly by their jargon, 
but mostly by instinct. There are no statutes. The 
law or code of Omerta is enough. There is no elec- 
tion of Chiefs, or Capo Mafiosos, for they rise of 
their own accord and impose themselves. The man 
with the proper qualifications is absorbed automa- 
tically and he is automatically expelled, or if need 
be, done away with, if he disqualifies himself. The 
rule for the division of the profits is the right of the 
strongest and pipa (silence). That is it in a nut- 
shell. 


It cannot be repeated too often that its code can 
be summed up in three simple rules: (1) Silence, 
(2) Direct Action, or getting one’s rights by one’s 
own hands, and (3) Refusal to recognize the legal 
government. 


In its quest for monopoly any and all means are 
fair to them—even as they are to the Communists. 
Their whole morality is governed by the philosophy 
of the end justifying the means. On the other hand, 
there are times when the various leaders do come 
together for the common weal, and in such cases it 
may be said to be an association, as we know the 
word. Whatever form it takes and in whatever way 
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it acts, the Mafia, simply because it is what it is, as- 
sumes, in the view of the criminal law, the typical 
shape of an association for criminal purposes against 
the administration of justice. Thus it can be found 
in the ranks of labor and in the ranks of industry. 
Thus it is that wherever there is an opportunity for 
enormous profits whether in legitimate or illegiti- 
mate enterprises, you will find the Mafia, but always 
using illicit means, including murder, to gain the 
monopoly. 


This is the enemy law enforcement in many in 
stances refuses to recognize and, by its refusal, salutes 
the cleverness of the Mafia itself, which likewise claims 
it went out of business years ago. When we speak 
of gullible citizens being duped by Communism, let 
us take a long look at ourselves in law enforcement 
to see what dupes there are in our own ranks. 


Action on all levels by top law enforcement offi 
cials alone can accomplish anything concrete. ‘True, 
the top law enforcement officials may be balked by 
those who should be with them. Politicians and 
officials of all types and grades will throw sand in 
the machinery of law enforcement, slowing it up, 
making it ineffectual. In the end, the police officials 
may find themselves unbelieved, discredited, forsaken, 
castigated, vilified, and seemingly unsuccessful. Neve 
theless, it is their task, their duty, and their obligation. 
Few there are in law enforcement willing to make 
the sacrifice, but to those few belong the credit for 
whatever ultimate success is gained against this most 
vicious, un-American, criminal attack on the body 
politic. 


Legislative committees, grand juries, investigative 
bodies, on all levels of government come and go, and 
fade with the printer’s ink that flouts their headlines. 
Only the hardworking, persevering police officers re- 
main to do the dirty work, and to reap the abuse 
heaped upon them for their very perseverance. ‘This 
then is at once their duty and their reward. 


JAMES S. EGAN 


James S. Egan, first inspector of the Federal Bu 
reau of Investigation, died in New Haven, Conn., 
August 13, while visiting his son, Dr. John Egan, Old 
Saybrook, Conn. 


Inspector Egan was chief accountant and investi 
gator for the state of Nebraska prior to joining the 
FBI in 1922. When Director J. Edgar Hoover re 
organized the Bureau, he selected Jim Egan to serve 
as its first inspector. Upon his retirement in 1952, 
Mr. Hoover praised him as a man whose sustained 
loyalty, devotion to duty and sacrifice in the interests 
of the Bureau contributed in no small degree toward 
maintaining the prestige of the service. 

After his retirement, Inspector Egan became a pri 
vate accountant. He was called back into public 
service in 1954 to assist in investigations of alleged 
security risks within the State Department. 

Inspector Egan was a member of the IACP Execu- 
tive Committee from the middle 30’s and served on 
many other committees of the Association, acting as 
liaison for the FBI and the TACP. 
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tings, more accurate control of generator voltage, and elimination of periodic maintenance. 
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leadership in the automotive electrical field—of Progressive Engineering at work for you. 
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Iu Defeuse Of 
Law Enforcement 


Sefore She AU. S. Senate 


Admissibility of Evidence—Statements and Confessions 





1) 


By Hon. SAM J. ERVIN, JR. 
Senator of North Carolina 


(These remarks of Senator Ervin were made before 
the United States Senate, August 19, 1958, when 
H. R. 11477 was being debated in the rush of final 
business before Congress adjourned. While the bill 
to clarify the U. 8. Supreme Court’s decision in the 
Mallory case failed to survive conference referral by 
both Houses, we agree with Commissioner Edward 
Scheidt, North Carolina Department of Motor Vehi- 
cles, that these comments “are devastating in their 
logic” and will be of interest to police officials.) 


Most Americans are privileged to enjoy the great 
blessing which the prophet Micah depicted when he 
said, ““They shall sit every man under his vine and 
under his fig tree; and none shall make them afraid.” 


Why do most Americans enjoy the right to dwell 
under their own vine and under their own fig tree 
with none to molest them or make them afraid? Ameri- 
cans enjoy that right because of the officers of the 
law, who, on occasion at the risk of their own lives, 
protect their property against theft, prevent the in- 
vasion of their homes by burglars, and protect their 
lives against potential murderers. These officers of 
the law do this, I say, often at the hazard of then 
own lives. Many of the police officers each year make 
the supreme sacrifice in order that Americans may 
continue to dwell under their own vine and under 
their own fig tree with none to molest or make them 
afraid, And this they usually do for inadequate 
salaries. 


Despite this fact, I have sat on the floor of the 
Senate for several hours and listened. If my mind 
could accept what my ears have heard, I would come 
to the conclusion that the most undesirable people 
in the United States today are the officers of the law 
who, at the risk of their own lives, protect our property 
and our lives against those who would steal and rob 
and murder. We are told that society does not need 
any further protection against criminals, but that 
criminals need protection against the officers of the 
law. We are also told that not only do the officers of 
the law suborn the commission of perjury by extorting 
false confessions, but that the judges in our trial courts, 
who are charged with the duty under the law of passing 
upon the admissibility of those confessions, are mental- 
ly incapable in many instances of distinguishing be- 
tween that which is true and that which is false, and 
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that as a consequence untold numbers of innocent 
citizens are serving long terms in our penitentiaries. 

My experience cannot accept what my ears have 
heard on that subject. I have come in contact with 
officers of the law as a trial lawyer for 15 years, as a 
judge for 15 years, and as a member of the McClellan 
committee for the past year and a half, which com 
mittee has been investigating crime in labor and 
management relations. 

My experience inspires in me an abiding confidence 
in the officers of the law who are protecting society 
against criminals. 

I think we lose our perspective when we argue that 
we ought to be more concerned with the protection 
of criminals than we are with the protection of society. 

Frankly, I believe that in recent years enough has 
been done for those who murder, rape, and rob; and 
that it is about time for Congress to do something fon 
those who do not wish to be murdered, o1 raped, o1 
robbed. 

It is a popular notion nowdays that when anyone 
suggests any change in procedure or law, he should 
be accused of criticizing the Supreme Court. I be 
lieve that the Supreme Court made a mistake in both 
the McNabb and the Mallory case. Indeed sometimes 
I am inclined to think that the precedent to which 
some members of the Supreme Court are most faith 
ful is the precedent set by Josh Billings’ mule, which 
“didn’t kick according to no rule.” 

I think that is the trouble with the Mallory cas¢ 
The Court overlooked one law and incorrectly applied 


another. I have been a judge myself, and confess 
that no one ever accused me of being perfect. Judges 
are like legislators. They make mistakes. Judges 


with the least experience in trial courts are most likely 
to make mistakes when they come to deal with rules 
of evidence. 

It is no reflection on the character of the members 
of the. Supreme Court to say that when the Court 
handed down its decision in the McNabb case, the 
Court consisted of 9 men, that only 2 of them had eve 
had any judicial experience worthy of the name be 
fore they began their service on the Supreme Court, 
and that not one of them had ever had any experience 
as a judge in a court of general jurisdiction where the 
admissibility of confession is ruled upon. 

Although some seem to have overlooked the fact, 
the main object of criminal laws is the protection of 
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society. Society is served only when we have a system 
for the administration of justice under which the 
guilty can be convicted and the innocent can_ be 
acquitted. 


I thank God that my experience has engendered in 
my mind the abiding conviction that that object of 
society is accomplished in the overwhelming majority 
of all cases tried in all courts of all the States, and 
the majority of cases tried in all the courts of the 
United States. 

I am foolish enough to believe in clinging to the 
tried and true landmarks of the past. I do not believe 
that all the wisdom that exists on earth arrived here 
in the past 10 or 15 years. I would rather trust rules 
of evidence fashioned from the experience of gener- 
ations of men who sat in the trial courts, actively par- 
ticipated in the trial of cases, and observed the conduct 
and demeanor of witnesses upon the witness stand. 


Before the McNabb decision was handed down there 
was a rule of evidence which was enforced not only 
in the Federal courts, but in virtually every court of 
all 48 States of the Union. That rule of evidence 
is still enforced in virtually every one of the 48 States 
of which I have any knowledge. 

That rule of evidence was very simple. It was as 
clear as the noonday sun. That rule of evidence was 
very simple. It was a rule of substance. It was simply 
this: A confession which is voluntary is admissible 
against the person who makes it, and a confession 
which is involuntary is inadmissible against the per- 
son who makes it. 


What stronger proof is there of the guilt of a man 
than his voluntary confession that he is the person 
who committed the crime? This rule of evidence 
was applied with skill, judgment, and discretion; and 
it resulted in the admission of voluntary confessions 
and the exclusion of involuntary confessions. It was 
administered by the trial judge. Under this rule, 
whenever an objection was made to the admission of 
a confession on the ground that it was extorted by. 
fear, or wrung by the flattery of hope, the trial judge 
excused the jury and heard the witnesses on both 
sides give evidence bearing upon the circumstances 
under which the confession was made. He permitted 
the defendant to give his testimony in the absence 
of the jury, without waiving his right not to testify 
on the merits, but to testify as to the circumstances 
under which the alleged confession was made, while 
being protected with respect to disclosures on the 
merits of the case. 

That was a good rule. The result was that it was 
said that when a man voluntarily confessed his guilt, 
that was the highest order of proof, but that when 
a man had had a confession wrung from him by 
hope of some benefit or by threat of some calamity, 
it was involuntary and inadmissible. That was a 
good rule. It was a rule which existed in the Federal 
courts. It was a rule which existed in the courts of 
the 48 states of the Nation. It was a rule which had 
been recognized and enforced thousands upon 
thousands of times, and it was laid down in hundreds 
upon hundreds of decisions. It was understood by 
all the judges who presided over trials in trial courts. 
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It came out of the experience of men who had had 
actual contact with the actual administration of 
justice down on the local level where persons are 
tried for crime in the trial courts. It was a good rule. 

It was recognized in the Federal courts and enforced, 
in spite of the fact that one of the statutes which was 
used'as a vehicle to alter the rule in the McNabb case 
had been upon the statute books of this Nation for 
several generations, and had been held not to exclude 
any confession voluntarily made, even though there was 
delay between the arrest and the arraignment. 


When the McNabb decision was handed down, it 
was inconsistent with scores upon scores of previous 
decisions of Federal courts, holding that voluntary 
confessions were admissible and that involuntary con- 
fession were inadmissible, and that the question ol 
whether a confession was one or the other was to be 
determined by the trial judge in the light of all sur- 
rounding circumstances, including any circumstance 
of delay. 

It was also recognized that it was for the trial judge 
to make the determination as to the admissibility of 
a confession in the first instance, and that his ruling 
on that question would be sustained on appeal if it 
was supported by substantial testimony. 


In the McNabb case, the Court took the statutes 
governing the duties of arresting officers and added 
something to the statutes which Congress had neve 
placed there. The Court said that where a man was 
not taken by the arresting officer before the nearest 
United States Commissioner in conformity to the 
statute, any confession he made would be excluded 
even though it was free and voluntary in every sense 
of the term. That was nothing more nor less than 
judicial legislation. One of those statutes had been 
in force virtually since the office of United States 
Marshal was created. The statute directed the marshal 
to take the person arrested to the nearest Commission- 
er, and had so provided for many years before the 
McNabb case. And it had been uniformly held by 
the Federal courts that despite the statute that the only 
question, when a confession was made, was whethe1 
it was voluntary or involuntary. 

The McNabb case repudiated the rule of evidence 
which had existed since the establishment of the 
Nation. 


Then, after that, the Federal rules of criminal proce 
dure became effective. These rules were adopted with 
the consent of Congress. This was necessary because 
the power to prescribe rules of procedure and rules 
of evidence for the Federal district courts is a legis 
lative power, not a judicial power. So these rules 
were adopted with the consent of Congress. I say 
that the rules themselves show that it was the will of 
Congress to repudiate the McNabb case and to go 
back to the law as it existed before the McNabb case 
Congress approved rule 5 (a), which is a rule of pro 
cedure. I have been in agreement with all who have 
spoken on the floor when they said rule 5 (a) is a 
rule of procedure and not a rule of evidence. How 
ever, the Federal rules of criminal procedure do con- 
tain a rule of evidence, which tells exactly what kind 
of rules of evidence the Federal district courts are to 
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follow when they try criminal case and when they 
pass upon the admissibility of alleged confessions. It 
is rule 26. The pertinent part of rule 26 is as follows: 


“The admissibility of evidence and the competency 
and privileges of witnesses shall be governed, except 
when an act of Congress or these rules otherwise pro- 
vide, by the principles of the common law as they may 
be interpreted by the courts of the United States in 
light of reason and experience.” 

In other words, rule 26, which became effective 
between the decision in the McNabb case and the 
decision in the Mallory case, provided in express terms 
that, unless Congress—not the court, not some judge— 
unless Congress had adopted a statute or a rule to 
the contrary, the question of the admissibility of evi- 
dence was to be determined by the principles of the 
common law. The common law rule is the rule which 
prevailed before the McNabb case. It provides these 
things: First, that a confession is admissible if it is 
voluntary. Second, that a confession is inadmissible 
if it is involuntary. Third, that the determination 
of whether a confession is voluntary or involuntary 
is to be made by the trial judge. Fourth, that the trial 
judge is to make this determination from all the sur- 
rounding circumstances, including any circumstance 
showing delay. Fifth, that the ruling of the trial judge 
on this question is to be binding on appeal, if it is 
supported by substantial evidence. 

What is the wisdom of the rule? The evidence of 
the wisdom of the rule is that it grew out of the ex- 
perience of the English-speaking race in the adminis- 
tration of justice. It was found by those who were 
charged with the administration of justice to be most 
conducive to admitting truth and excluding doubtful 
testimony. 


Furthermore—and this is one thing which those who 
sit in ivory towers are prone to overlook—the rule 
recognizes the truth that no one can tell whether a 
man is a truthful man by reading his cold, printed 
testimony. The only reliable guide as to whether a 
person tells the truth or testifies falsely is observing 
him in the giving of his testimony. The wisdom of 
this rule was that it left this matter to the determina- 
ion of the trial judge who saw the witnesses, heard their 
testimony, and observed their conduct and demeanor 
when testifying. That is a very important matter, 
because the experience of everyone who has any ex- 
perience in this field teaches him that when we take 
the testimony of George Washington and the testi- 
mony of Ananias, and put them down on a cold record, 
it is impossible to tell which is the testimony of George 
Washington and which is the testimony of Ananias. 


What did the court do in the Mallory case? 


The testimony of the coroner—who I assume was 
a physician of the District of Columbia—was to the 
effect that at the time of his confession the accused 
showed no sign whatever of any physical or psycho- 
logical coercion. The trial judge found that his con- 
fession was voluntary. The case goes up on appeal, 
and the Supreme Court takes the same action it 
did in the McNabb case with respect to the statute. 
It ignored rule 26. It took rule 5 (a) which is sup- 
posed to govern the conduct of police officers, and to 
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do that and nothing more in respect to the arrest and 
arraignment of persons charged with crime, and made 
a judicial amendment to it. They amended it by 
holding that any confession made by a person during 
a period of unnecessary delay between the arrest and 
arraignment will be excluded no matter how freely 
it was given, and no matter how truthful it was. In 
other words, the Court converted a mere rule of proce 
dure relating to arrests and arraignment into a rul 
of evidence. 

That was outside the province of the Supreme Court. 
When the Court undertakes to make rules of evidence 
for Federal district courts, it ignores the basic prin 
ciple that the power to prescribe such rules of evidence 
is a legislative power vested in Congress. Congress 
ought to step in and assert its authority. 

What has been the result of the Mallory decision? 
The Court abolished a rule of evidence which the 
English-speaking race, in the practical administration 
of justice, has found to be a sound rule. The Court 
threw it on the scrap heap. What do we have in its 
place? We have a rule of evidence based upon a 
holding that the detention of a man_ between 
arrest and arraignment for as much as 714 hours con 
stitutes unnecessary delay, and that any confession 
he makes during detention is inadmissible no matte 
how freely and voluntarily he acts in making it. 

We do not know whether unnecessary delay is 6 
hours, 214 hours, | hour, or some other length ol 
time. But we know that 714 hours, under the Mallory 
decision, is an unnecessary delay. 

We had a rule of substance, a rule of reason, a rule 
of experience; but it has been thrown on the scrap 
heap, and a rule of thumb has been adopted in its 
place. No one can tell what the rule of thumb means 

Instead of a rule of certainty, a rule which has been 
sustained in hundreds and hundreds of decisions, we 
now have a rule of thumb, which is so confusing that 
it caused 9 judges in the Trilling case to reach 9 dif- 
ferent conclusions. 

That is bad enough. But there is one thing which 
is worse. It is the inevitable result of any rule, either 
a rule using the words “reasonable delay” or the rule 
in the Mallory case, or any other rule which substitutes 
artificially such as mere time for the free will of the 
accused as a basis to exclude testimony. It is a rule 
under which those who murder, those who rape, those 
who rob, and those who counterfeit, and who volun 
tarily confess their guilt, are permitted to go un 
whipped of justice, and are turned loose upon society 
to repeat their crimes. 

After the Mallory decision had been rendered, the 
man who had confessed his guilt, under circumstances 
in which the coroner said he showed no signs of phys- 
ical or psychological coercion, and under circumstances 
which the trial judge, who I am sure was a conscien- 
tious individual, felt were voluntary, was permitted 
to go unwhipped of justice, after confessing volun 
tarily his guilt to one of the most serious crimes known 
to the catalog of crimes. Just a few days after that, 
I picked up a newspaper and read that the same man 
was being sought on a charge of burglary. 

When artificial rules are used, instead of rules ol 
substance, persons who voluntarily confess their guilt 
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Ask your uniform shirt supplier to show you shirts made 
of Simpson’s Soulette Poplin, or write us direct. It has 
won the favor of policemen all over the country. 


WM. SIMPSON, SONS & CO., INC., 1430 Broadway, New York 18, New York 


Philadelphia Chicago 
12 S. 12th Street 300 W. Adams Street 915 Olive Street 819 Santee Street 
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of such crimes as murder, rape, and armed robbery, 
go scot free unwhipped of justice. They are turned 
loose on society to repeat their crimes. And society 
is not getting from Congress the justice to which it 
is entitled by way of protection against such crimes. 


I must object to the word “reasonable” and also 
to the word “unnecessary.” As I understand the 
position of those who advocate the insertion of the 
word “reasonable” before the word “delay.” It is 
that, after all, this is a matter for the determination 
of the trial judge, in the light of all-the circumstances, 
including the circumstance of delay. I wish I could 
find repose in that contention. I know that it has 
always been a rule of law in this country, both in 
Federal jurisdictions and in state jurisdictions, that 
the question of the admissibility of evidence must be 
determined, in the first instance, by the trial judge. 
But that rule was not permited to apply in the Mallory 
case, where the trial judge applied the orthodox law 
and found the confession to be voluntary, and admit- 
ted it as a voluntary confession. When the case 
reached the Supreme Court on appeals, the Supreme 
Court excluded the confession on the ground that 
there had been an unnecéssary delay between the ar- 
rest and the arraignment. 


In so doing, the Supreme Court ignored the rule ol 
law that the admissibility of evidence is to be deter- 
mined by the trial judge in the first instance. Even 
if the rule created in the McNabb case had been cor- 
rect, it should have been the function of the trial 
judge under the law to make the determination of 
whether the delay was unnecessary. So the Supreme 
Court should have reversed the conviction and sent 
it back to the trial judge, and let the trial judge, who 
had an opportunity to observe all the witnesses, make 
the determination whether there had been a necessary 
or an unnecessary delay. 


The objection to “reasonable” is that it can be 
used as a vehicle by the court to do exactly as it did in 
the Mallory case and the McNabb case. The appellate 
court can arrogate to itseif the authority to say whether 
a delay is reasonable or unreasonable in each particu- 
lar case, notwithstanding the fact that that mat- 
ter ought to be determined by the trial judge in the 
light of all the circumstances surrounding the confes- 
sion. 


The bill was passed by the House of Representatives 
by a substantial majority. The bill was supported 
in the House, and was drafted in large measure, by 
two able lawyers, Representative KENNETH B. KEAt- 
ING, of New York, and Representative Epwin E. WILLIs, 
of Louisiana. ‘They have advised me that they think 
the inclusion of “reasonable” in the bill will virtually 
destroy the value of the bill. That is my own opinion. 


During recent years, the rights of criminals have 
have been magnified out of all proper protection, 
while the right of society to protection has been ignor- 
ed. Much has been done for those who murder, 
rape, and rob. It is time for Congress to do something 
for those who do not wish to be murdered, raped, or 
robbed. 
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STATE TROOPER STRAW HEADGEAR 





A Pennsylvania State Trooper models the new 
summer uniform hat adopted this summer by the 


Pennsylvania State Police. Announcement received 
from Colonel E. J. Henry, State Police Commissioner, 
decribes the new hat as gray straw in the “state 
trooper” style, with center crease. A bronze Common 
wealth coat of arms is worn on the front of the hat. 
A black leather head strap is also worn. The hats, 
with plastic rain covers, are general issue from about 
May 15 to September 15. “This hat completes the 
summer uniform and should add greatly to the com 
fort of the men,”’ comments Colonel Henry 


Vehicle Total Tops 67 Million 


Motor vehicle registrations in the United States 
during 1957 totaled 67,135,546, state agencies have 
reported to the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads. This 
was a gain of 3 per cent, Federal Highway Adminis 
trator Bertram D. ‘Tallamy noted, or 1,981,736 vehicles, 
over the 1956 registrations. The increase of 1956 
registrations over those for 1955 had been 4 per cent 

Passenger cars increased 2.9; buses, 5.4; and trucks, 
3.2. California had the highest total registration in 
1957, with 6,831,950 vehicles. New York was second, 
with 4,777,649, and Texas third, with 4,095,462 
Illinois, Michigan, Ohio and Pennsylvania each had 
more than $ million vehicles registered. 

While the national percentage change from 1956 
to 1957 was 3.0 per cent, the range among the states 
ran from losses of 2.1 per cent in the District of 
Columbia and 0.6 per cent in New York State (the 
only losses) to gains of 8.5 per cent in Arizona and 
10.7 per cent in Florida. 
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Guardians in the Dark 


Uncle Sam's 
Wateh-Doge 


By HENRY B. KRAFT 
Staff Writer 
European Edition, Stars and Stripes 


“Man's best friend” is usually chosen as a friend 
and companion, taught to perform cute tricks or to 
be a household pet. 


But in the Dog Training Department of the US 
Army Quartermaster School at Lenggries, Germany, 
the dog is taught to be the guardian of Uncle Sam's 
property during darkness when a man’s vision might 
possibly be handicapped. Dogs have become so im 
portant at many installations that the demand fo 
them keeps growing. 


The Dog Training Department has a dual function 

to train members of the Army, Air Force and Navy 
in the handling of dogs and to train sentry dogs to 
guard property. It takes two officers, five enlisted 
men and five German civilians to serve as cadre at 
Lenggries. 

Chere are 68 German schaeferhunds at the Leng 
gries center now—the only breed of dogs trained there. 
These are purchased for from $50 to $100 through 
the German Shepherd Club which in turn contacts 
individual owners. All of the dogs are procured in 
Germany, according to 2nd Lt. James W. Howard, 
executive ofhcer of the outfit. In charge is Ist Lt. 
Denzil S. Stewart. 


Preference is given the schaeferhund because it 
seems to have what it takes both for the rugged train 
ing and the job for which trained. Before the dog 
is placed on the recruit list a medical examination is 
necessary. The requirements are stiff. A dog must 
be between 18 and 36 months of age, sound of tem 
perament, aggressive and not afraid of guns. Males 
and females are accepted. 


The real job begins when an animal passes the 
medical test and receives a service record similar to 
that given to soldiers. The record contains the dog's 
name, date of entry, height, distinguishing features, 
health data and serial number. The animal’s train 
ing achievements and its transfers are also noted 
and a copy goes with it on each new assignment. 





It is far from being a dog’s life for the 68 
animals at Lenggries. ‘They get good food, a good 
home and are petted by their trainers when they pet 
form well. To the dog it is reward enough. 


Once the dogs arrive at the center they are placed 
in isolation for five weeks. ‘Those required by the 
\ir Force, however, are kept for seven weeks because 
\F rules so prescribe. During the quarantine period, 
the dogs are checked by the 5ist Veterinary Detach 
ment which works in close cooperation with the train 
ing department. Animals are inoculated against 
rabies and distemper. 


\ dog's personality plays a large part in the selec 
tion of a trainer. Fitting the animal's personality to 




















10 COSTS GO DOWN... 
PHOTO EFFICIENCY UP 


ih Century’ Graphics! 


At its price, no other camera can do so much for so 
little. This little 2144 x 314 brother of the world 
famous 4 x 5 Pacemaker Graphic enables any budget- 
minded department to achieve efficient photo cover- 
age at lowest possible cost. 

The Century Graphic complete is only $137.95. It 
uses inexpensive 214 x 314 film. It saves darkroom 
expense by using daylight loading film accessories— 
have your local photographer process and print your 
negatives. It may even be used as an enlarger—with 
available inexpensive accessories. 

The Century Graphic is small, light, compact. 
Rising, shifting and tilting front standard permits 
control of perspective and distortion; its negative 
size permits economical enlargements without loss of 
detail; two viewfinders make picture-taking fast, 
accurate and simple; will accept normal, wide angle 
or telephoto lenses; built-in flash synchronization 
stops action day or night; extra long bellows makes 
close-ups easy ; Graflok Back provides critical ground 
glass focusing and accepts a variety of film acces- 
sories for using roll, sheet or pack film. An ideal 
camera for run-of-mill evidence, arson or accident 
pictures—even close-ups and mug shots! 


r fu for t t t raft dealer listed in the yellow 
f y f write Dept. PC-108, Graflex, Irc., 
Rochester 3, N A liary f General Precision Equipment 









*Trade Mark. Prices include 
federal tax where applicable 
and are subject to change 
without notice. Slightly higher 
in Canada. 
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AMERICA'S FINEST 
TAILORED TO MEASURE 
POLICE UNIFORMS 


A. DuBois and Son, for over 
Consult 18 years, official contract 
tailors to the Patrolmen’s 
Benevolent Association for 
Dealer the Police Department of 
the City of New York. 


Your 


that of the trainer helps create better teamwork and 


A. DUBOIS AND SON, Inc. speeds the education process. 


The dog’s isolation period is not spent in idleness 
for it is instructed in basic obedience. Stewart com- 
pared it to Army basic training “with lots of close 


order drill.” 
aGHG os The animals, he said, ‘‘are taught to sit, heel, lie 


down, right and left face and to the rear march.” An 
The Original Magnetic Saf-T Board obstacle course is provided with the dogs hurdling 
fences, crawling through tunnels and climbing walls 


17 Union Square New York 3, N. Y. 








The handler chosen for the dog must teach the 
animal to be patient, but he firmly shows what he 
expects. Appropriate voice and command gestures 
are highly important and with frequent repetition 
the animal learns to associate the voice command 
and gesture with the response required. 

A dog in training requires frequent breaks. Unless 
this is done the animal may lose interest. And so 
10-minute breaks are decreed so the dog can eithe 
rest or romp around. An animal is never kicked o1 
hit. Howard said that “the only time you ever se¢ 
a hand laid on a dog is for positioning or in praise.” 

Specialized training is given to the animal after the 
basic obedience course. The sentry dog is primarily 
This equipment offers a medium for ef- used as a detection and warning instrument. And so 


Deten 4 : : it is trained to use its superior sense of smell and heat 
illustration of auto accidents. Also ing both to detect and to give immediate warning ol 





Our Illustrated Brochure Free Upon Request 


as an aid in the instruction of police re- an intruder. 

cruits, in traffic control techniques, and a Although not trained in what is called the advanced 

helo in retrainin , stages of attack, the animal will attack either in its 
P . g of police personnel. own defense or defense of property. The desire to 


detect is instilled in it as well as the inclination to 
Magno Saf-z Board combat an intruder. But at all times it must be unde 
the handler’s full control. 
Training cycle from isolation to advanced training 
continues for eight weeks. When training is finished 
the dog is sent to an installation. 
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Training at Lenggries is limited. The balance ol NEW 
its training is resumed at the base to which assigned. MULTI-PURPOSE 


As Howard put it: “This is sort of an on-the-job- 


training and is continuous.” 
Air Force dogs are kept at Lenggries only for the MK I/ 
isolation period after which they are sent to the Ait 


Force Dog School at Wiesbaden, Howard said. There 


are 23 Army installations in Europe using dogs. Flectronic Siren Sie and 
Lenggries center officials point out that it is im- : 
perative for an animal to obey its handler only. Efforts Public Address System 
to become friendly with strangers are discouraged. 
It will be just a one-man dog. 
rhere comes a time. when handler and dog must PUSH BUTTON CONTROL 
part. The man possibly rotates to the States and then 
it is necessary for the animal to be returned to Leng 
gries so that it can become acquainted with a new 
master. 


© SIRO BUTTON; instantly activates the 
automatic LONG RANGE siren. 

e P. A. BUTTON; provides a powerful 
public address system for routine and 
emergency Police functions. Invaluable 
for handling crowds. 

® RCVR BUTTON; Relays all incoming 
Police radio broadcasts through the 
powerful speaker unit. Officer will 
hear all calls while away from the car. 


Each animal spends an average of about six years 
in active service. A record is kept of its activities 
from the moment it was purchased until the time 
comes for retirement. 





Infra-red Viewer For Police Use ALL WEATHER SPEAKER 


Ar i 1e Ort: — 7 .re eure : 

\ new, high powe r, portable intra red pe a — » Caton. enaieseal jae 
the trade name Nite-Eye,” is announced by the ficiently ta off tyene ata 
Q. O. S. Corporation. ditions. 

“4 | 

The Q. O. S. Nite-Eye Infra-Red Viewer is a light- e POWERFUL 50 watt driver unit for long 

: y . e ility. 
weight, hand-carried telescope which converts intra- range audibility 

o.. 5 “- ‘ . s e t i 
red light into visible light by means of an electronic whathes saad we Sleek eo 
image-converter tube, a system of telescopic lenses i : 





ne Radio Amplifier. 

and a miniature high voltage power supply. The © GUARANTEED 3 FULL YEARS. 
quality of the image obtained is high enough to pet 
mit positive identification of individuals at night, ‘ 

without the use of visible light and without being aoe yee Ss Pee Se. © 
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The complete unit weighs but 5 pounds and is 
only 14” long and 8” high. It is easily held in one 


hand by means of a convenient pistol grip. An infra- THE ALL NEW 


red spotlight, attached to the telescope, provides the 


source of infra-red light. The light source can be 
SAFETY HELMET 


powered by the patrol car battery through a cigarette 
lighter plug-in, or by a standard 6-volt “Hot Shot” 
battery which is carried over the shoulder. 

Viewing distance of the Nite-Eye is limited only by 
the distance for which the infra-red spotlight is effec- 





tive. Almost any type of searchlight can be converted ONLY TOPTEX heimets provide that ‘EXTRA MAR- 
to a source of infra-red light by the addition of an GIN OF SAFETY" 
infra-red filter. For fixed installations, as for long- ONLY TOPTEX patented liners absorb and de- 
term surveillance, a simple transformer will permit crease high impact velocity BE- 
plug-in to 110 volts AC. FORE it reaches the head. 

The Nite-Eye Infra-Red Viewer will be demon- ONLY TOPTEX helmets have met the rigid speci- 
strated at the Q. O. S. Corporation exhibit booth at fications as set forth by the Los 


Miami Angeles Police Department and the 
California Highway Patrol. 

ONLY TOPTEX helmets have been scientifically 
designed to protect ALL vital areas 
of the head. 


the 65th Annual Conference of the IACP in 
Beach, October 26-3 

More information can be obtained from the Q. O. S. 
Corporation, Bronx Boulevard at 216th Street, New 
York 67, New York. 

(Note to our readers: In requesting information NOW ONLY 29.75 
on the Nite-Eye, please indicate you read about it in F.O.B. San Gabriel, California 
The Police Chief. Our advertising pages finance Custom painting on request 
publication of your magazine, and ad agencies believe 
police equipment is sold by ads in magazines circulated 
to large numbers of people, rather than in our maga- 
zine which goes only to top-ranking police personnel 135 East Las Tunas Drive 
—actually the men who are responsible for police San Gabriel, California 
equipment purchases.—T he Editor) 
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Woodson Addresses Institute Grads 

American law enforcement agencies now face a 
greater responsibility than ever before in preventing 
the destruction of human life and property on U. S. 
streets and highways. 

This was the challenge presented at a pre-gradu- 
ation dinner to the 31 police officers who recently 
completed the 32nd class in trafic police administra- 
tion at the Traffic Institute of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanson, Ill., by Colonel Charles W. Woodson, 
Jr., superintendent of the Virginia State Police and 
second vice president of the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police. 

The graduating officers received their certificates 
during Northwestern’s 100th annual commencement. 
They began the two-semester training program last 
September. 

Woodson told the men they would have to fill the 
gaps left by engineers and educators in fighting the 
national traffic problem. 

“While engineering and education are exceedingly 
important factors,” he said, “many of their effects will 
only be felt in coming years. Meanwhile the people 
are demanding that the police hold the line against 
the traffic crisis—right now.” 

He told the graduates they would be tomorrow's 
leaders in police traffic supervision. “Your responsi- 
bilities are tremendous and are going to increase,” 
he said. 

Woodson named these among the duties the men 
will face in their careers as traffic police adminis- 
trators: 

—Working with lawmakers to secure realistic legis- 
lation in police matters. 

—Developing new techniques of trafic law enforce- 
ment and accident investigation to cope with changing 
trafhe patterns. 

—Cooperating with driver license officials in seeking 
to improve licensing procedures. 

—Strengthening the role of the courts in traffic 
safety, by developing citizen understanding of the 
court process. 

-Working together with public information media 
to keep all drivers and pedestrians well informed ol 
the traffic problem. 

“Finally,” he said, “you must sell the philosophy 
that, regardless of what the engineers, the educators, 
or the police do, safety is everybody's business.” 


Che Traffic Institute, Woodson told the men, has 
done a badly-needed job in providing police super- 
visory and management training. But the police de 
partments themselves have failed to fully accept their 
responsibility in this area. 

“Industry has stolen the march on many police 
organizations in helping supervisors handle tough 
problems in human relations.” 


He called for the establishment of supervisor train- 
ing programs in every department. “These would 
stress leadership, personnel evaluation, human rela- 
tions and motivations, public relations, handling of 
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complaints, grievances and commendations, and the 
responsibility of the officer in his loyalty to the chosen 
profession.” 

Other speakers at the dinner were Ray Ashworth, 
director of the IACP Traffic Division and of the Tral 
fic Institute; Royce G. Rowe, deputy chairman of the 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company, Chicago; 
and Dr. Karl Robinson, chairman of Northwestern's 
Speech Education Department. 


TEXAS STATE UNIFORMS 





Officials of the Texas State Department of Public 
Safety model the new summer and winter uniforms 
officially adopted July Ist. 

At left, the “Texas Tans’ for summer wear are 
modelled by Safety Officer W. R. Meredith, Austin, L., 
and Lt. Col. Jos S. Fletcher, deputy director of the 
Department. Both are wearing the new lightweight 
summer straw hat. 

At left, License and Weight Patrolman J. R. Reese, 
Austin, shows how the uniform becomes ‘Winte1 
Issue” by addition of a short-cut, wool and dacron 
jacket, topped with winter hat designed for the Texas 
uniform to give state law enforccement officers that 
“Texas look.” The shoulder patch names the service 
to which the DPS officer is attached. 


WIDE SEARCH—For Police Recruits 


Oakland, California, received 1400 applications in a 
recent nationwide advertising campaign for police po 
sitions, Public Personnel Association reports. The 
city sent a civil service and a police department off 
cial to several cities to interview and, occasionally, 
examine applicants. 

Earlier, San Diego, Calif. hired 100 qualified po 
licemen through an intensive local and national re 
cruiting campaign. Newspaper and television ad 
vertising and letters to residents of a newly annexed 
area were used, and an interview team was dispatched 
to Chicago to test 35 candidates there. 


Ban Commerce In Switchblade Knives 


Early in August the Congress of the United States 
enacted a Federal law barring the “introduction o1 
manufacture for introduction into interstate com 
merce” of switchblade and gravity knives. Penalty 
for violation is fine of $2,000 and five years in prison. 

More than one million such knives are sold each 
year, the principal market being juveniles. “Twelve 
states and the District of Columbia have legislation 
banning sale of the knives. 
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Wis. Officials Blast Drag Races 

Auto racing and drag-strip events were condemned 
recently by R. C. Salisbury, safety director for the 
Wisconsin Motor Vehicle Department, as “road blocks 
in the path to greater traffic safety.” 

“In glorifying speed,” he said, “these events promote 
a competitive spirit which all too often is carried 
over into public roadway driving by both participants 
and spectators.” 

Drivers permitted to take part in these events in- 
clude a substantial number of operators who have 
demonstrated unwillingness to abide by traffic laws 
in their regular driving,” Salisbury charged. 

\ check of central driver record files in the Moto1 
Vehicle Department's Driver Control Division, he 
said, disclosed that eight of the Wisconsin drivers 
taking part in recent midwest drag-strip champion- 
ship time trials at Union Grove, Wis., “had accumu 
lated demerit point totals far different than any point 
totals won in the trials.”’ 

Two Wisconsin drivers taking part in the “Road 
America June Sprint” sports car race, at Elkhart Lake, 
Wis., had records of moving hazardous violations. 

Eight of the drivers taking part in the stock car 
race at State Fair Park, West Allis, in June had records 
of moving hazardous violations or reported accidents 
in 1957 or 1958. 

“Sponsors of speed races and drag-strip races should 
be more selective in their choice of participants,” 
declared Melvin Larson, Wisconsin's motor vehicle 
commissioner. 


“It seems to me that they would upgrade these 
sports considerably if stricter entry rules were estab- 
lished,’ Larson said. “The rules should be just as 
strict as those set up by the American Trucking Asso- 
ciations for the national and state truck roadeos, or 
those established by the U. S. Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce for national, state and local teen-age roadeos, 
which are conducted to find the most skillful drivers.” 

The ATA and USJCC, he said, require that roadeo 
entrants must have valid driver licenses and accident- 
free, conviction-free records for the 12 months prion 
to participation in a roadeo. 


European Court Procedures Differ 


Some European court procedures differ so radically 
from those in the United States that a comparison 
is amazing. 

An American judge, Richard Hartshorne, writing 
for the American Judicature Society, surveyed many 
of the differences existing in the English, German, 
Italian, and Swedish court procedures. He concluded 
that although European systems may sound strange 
to us, there are clearly certain advantages in all of 
them, and they deserve objective study. 

In the British Isles the jury trial has almost been 
abandoned, except in criminal cases. The judge also 
may participate actively in the trial itself, and ex- 
cept in complicated cases, makes the decision almost 
immediately. 

In Italy cross-examination is almost unknown, for 
the lawyer must submit every question he asks before- 
hand to the judge for approval. No party in the trial 
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is permitted to testify under oath, but if any state- 
ment is not challenged, it is considered valid. 

In addition, there is no presumption of innocence 
in criminal cases. The burden of proof of guilt rests 
with the prosecution, not beyond a reasonable doubt, 
but by greater weight of evidence. 

German courts handling civil matters concerning 
business dealings are tried before a law judge and two 
businessmen, who act as lay judges and have an equal 
voice in the decision. They are appointed and serve 
in rotation. Similarly in labor cases a special German 
tribunal is organized with one employer and one labor 
representative sitting with the law judge. 

In criminal cases, a judge acts as a “one man grand 
jury,”’ to determine whether the crime has been com- 
mitted. This procedure also exists in kind in Italy 
and France as well as Germany. 

A surprising Swedish court procedure finds both 
civil and criminal aspects of a case tried at the same 
time. The combination trial is held before a law 
judge and several lay judges, usually seven to 12. 
Together they reach the decision, and it is possible 
for the lay judges to overrule the law judge. The 
lay judges are appointed for six years, but serve on 
a part-time basis. 

In addition, in Sweden there is no presumption 
of innocence, nor any prohibition against self-incrim- 
ination. 


316,000 Police Reported in U. S. 

Police functions of the various federal, state and 
local governments in continental United States em- 
ployed the services of approximately 316,000 persons 
last year, according to a summary report on results 
of the 1957 Census of Governments issued by the 
Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce. 
This figure included some part-time employees as well 
as those who devoted full time to police work. It 
covers clerical, administrative, and custodial personnel 
as well as uniformed police. 

On a full-time equivalent basis, employees in the 
police services numbered 290,000, or 17 police employ- 
ees for each 10,000 of the population in the conti- 
nental United States. An additional 4,293 persons 
were employed in police activity in Alaska, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico. 

Federal civilian employees in the police service 
numbered 22,000 in 1957; state employees, 27,600; 
and local (municipal, county, or township) employees, 
266,600, of whom 262,400 were engaged on a full-time 
basis. 

Ot the police employees of local governments those 
employed by counties numbered approximately 37,500, 
and those employed. in the nation’s municipalities, 
214,600. In the six New England States, and New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Michigan, and Wis- 
consin, townships also employed about 14,500 persons 
in police work. 

The 1957 Census of Governments recorded the 
following state and local police employment: 

Alabama, state 603 and local 2,932; Arizona, state 
175 and local 1,279; Arkansas, state 265 and local 
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1,401; California, state 2,791 and local 24,000; Colo- 
rado, state 353 and local 1,946; Connecticut, state 565 
and local 4,445; Delaware, state 216 and local 424; 
District of Columbia, 2,878. 


~o 


Florida, state 720 and local 6,585; Georgia, state 580 
and local 4,550; Idaho, state 193 and local 726; J/linois, 
state 1,055 and local 17,953; Indiana, state 889 and 
local 5,471; Iowa, state 426 and local 2,526; Kansas, 
state 212 and local 2,599; Kentucky, state 613 and 
local 2,973. 

Louisiana, state 612 and local 4,504; Maine, state 
229 and local 1,246; Maryland, state 521 and _ local 
5,794; Massachussets, state 604 and local 11,873; Mich 
igan, state 1,397 and local 12,843; Minnesota, state 
292 and local 3,608; Mississippi, state 368 and local 
1,720; Missouri, state 657 and local 6,299; Montana, 
state 141 and local 791. 


Nebraska, state 196 and local 1,710; Nevada, state 
19 and local 582; New Hampshire, state 91 and local 
970; New Jersey, state 1,038 and local 14,386; New 
Mexico, state 171 and local 818; New York, state 1,463 
and local 41,343; North Carolina, state 723 and local 
1,083; North Dakota, state 55 and local 725. 


Ohio, state 1,781 and local 12,695; Oklahoma, state 
498 and local 2,414; Oregon, state 461 and local 2,067; 
Pennsylvania, state 2,114 and local 17,587; Rhode 
Island, state 193 and local 1,799; South Carolina, state 
415 and local 2,519; South Dakota, state 137 and local 
664. 

Tennessee, state 580 and local 3,587; Texas, state 
680 and local 10,577; Utah, state 230 and local 990; 
Vermont, state 219 and local 314; Virginia, state 743 
and local 4,098; Washington, state 577 and local 3,269; 
West Virginia, state 335 and local 1,555; Wisconsin, 
state 279 and local 6,079; Wyoming, state 59 and 
local 437. 


Outside continental United States: Alaska territory 
87, local 145; Hawaii, territory none, local 932; Puerto 
Rico commonwealth 3,020, local 109. 


3 Million Vehicles Safety-Checked! 


For the fourth consecutive year one out of every 
five vehicles safety-checked during the 1958 National 
Vehicle Safety-Check program was found in need ol 
maintenance attention. 


\ new high of more than three million cars and 
trucks were checked for safe driving condition at 
community safety-check lanes and in dealer service 
departments during the most intensive voluntary 
safety-check program ever conducted. More than 
2,000 communities participated. 


“Again in 1958 rear lights were most often found 
in need of immediate attention among the 10 Safety- 
Check items,” reported H. D. Tompkins, chairman 
of the Inter-Industry Highway Safety Committee and 
vice president of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 

Brakes, front lights, exhaust systems, and tires were 
next in order of items most frequently found in un 
safe condition during the nation-wide campaign. Othe 
items checked were steering, windshield wipers, glass, 
horn, and rear-view mirror. 
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R. T. C. System for Washington, D. C. 

The world’s largest radio traffic control system will 
be in operation in Washington, D. C., in 1959. A 
$167,000 contract for the initial system has been given 
to Motorola Communications and Electronics, Inc., 
by the D. C. Commissioners. 


The centrally controlled radio traffic control system 
will provide not only coordinated, synchronized trafhc 
lights, but also for the automatic change of then 
cycles to meet demands of fluctuating traffic flow at 
various times of the day and week. It will be pro- 
grammed by a high-speed punched-tape device, the 
first to be used in a traffic control system. Complete 
standby central control facilities are to be included. 
\s called for by the programmer, coded tone signals 
are broadcast from the central radio transmitter, re 
ceived by radio receivers at each intersection, decoded 
and fed to standard traffic light controllers now pre- 
sent at each intersection. 


Indiana Leaflet Promotes Safety 


Law enforcement agencies of Indiana are utilizing 
an interesting “handout” to promote traffic safety. 


Pictured on the cover of the leaflet are city, county, 
and state police officers, and the title has them saying 
“Sorry to detain you, but we're trying to save yow 
life.” 

The copy states, in part: 


“The life they save may be yours—County sheriffs, 
city police, and the state police of Indiana are inten 
sifying their efforts to remove drivers who have had 
their driving privileges suspended or revoked. <A 
number of these drivers continue to operate motot 
vehicles while their permits are suspended. In addi- 
tion, they are defying our courts and subjecting them- 
selves to the possibility of a charge of contempt ol 
court. 


“Tt’s the Law. Indiana acts of 1945, and 1957 
Burns annotated statutes 47-2714 require that: ‘Every 
person holding a permit or license shall have such 
permit or license in his immediate possession at all 
times when driving or operating a motor vehicle, and 
shall display the same upon the demand of any court 
or police officer, authorized by law to enforce moto 
vehicle regulations.’ 


“Do you value your driving license privilege? Even 
though a license to operate a motor vehicle is issued 
to you, it is still a privilege which may be taken away 
if you are adjudged unfit to drive. This is necessary 
to stop the slaughter on Indiana streets and highways.” 


Utah Police Plan Academy 


The Board of Directors of the Utah Peace Officers 
\ssociation has approved plans to set up a_ police 
training academy at Camp Williams to serve all 
law enforcement agencies within the state. 


Immediate planning includes at least two basi 
training courses each year and other special courses 
for advanced students throughout the year. A special 
board of the Association will be appointed to proceed 
with detailed planning and supervising the school 
and to ask the next legislature for an appropriation 
to operate the school during the next biennium. 
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News 
Views 


By Chief Bernard C. Brannon 
Kansas City, Mo., Police Department 











Exhaustion vs. Efficiency 


I watched a good bowler practicing the other day 
and he had rolled quite a few lines before he hit 
his top score. He was pleased but not quite satisfied. 
“One more go-around,” he muttered to himself, “I 
think I can do better.” He didn’t do better; in fact, 
the strikes were unavailable and the spares elusive. 
I know he wondered what had happened. 


My guess was that he had rolled one too many. He 
had reached that stage in the perpetual contest of 
exhaustion vs. efficiency where the latter is bound 
to come in second. 


And this can happen in our everyday work as well 
as play. There is always that point beyond which 
extra effort avails nothing and even detracts from 
good results. For years the doctors have warned 
against overwork, the consequences of too much 
nervous tension, emotional stresses and strains and 
physical exhaustion. They point to the physical dis- 
orders and disease which worry can cause. 


Worry is a mental and emotional manifestation of 
what might be called excessive concern. It is a state 
of mind properly a part of human nature, but it can 
be overdone. Taking our work home with us is one 
way to do it. So when the doctor advises, “Take it 
easy, boy; don’t take your job worries home and don’t 
take your home worries to the job,” we ought to bend 
an attentive ear. 


I recently heard that some police pension systems 
were listing heart disease and high blood pressure 
as occupational diseases of the law enforcement man. 
Maybe it isn’t true, but if not it is worth thinking 
about. Our line of work is particularly taxing; it is 
unusual and exceptional work not to be duplicated 
elsewhere. And while we are so concerned with tabu- 
lating the results of our policing activities, we ought 
in fairness to ourselves pause to tabulate the complete 
results—the physical, mental and emotional effects on 
the individual performing the work. 


During the last few years I have been dismayed 
at the workload being thrust upon American police- 
men, and the consequent effects upon the health of 
many. While I have no statistics to offer, I am con- 
vinced that especially in the world of policing all 
work and no play if not making Johnny a dull boy, 
certainly is making him a sick one. It is a very serious 
matter deserving administrative study and attention. 


I believe the superior, commanding and executive 
police officer in ascending degrees carries the heaviest 
worry-load in keeping up with our fast-moving, amaz- 
ing American civilization. The result would seem 
to indicate a high degree of correlation between in- 
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creased responsibility and the tendency to stay with 
police problems after working hours are over. 

If this is true, the patrolman, and in private in 
dustry the lower level worker, receive a latent com 
pensation which they are probably unaware of; one 
perhaps much dearer and more valuable than those 
extra dollars they all feel should be added to their 
pay checks. They are not subjected to the supervisory 
and administrative strain of the better paid superiors, 
and who is to say what this is worth in dollars and 
cents? We can’t put a price on health but we know 
the lack of it is costly. 

Leaving our work at the office, creating some kind 
of disciplined mental cleavage between our official 
responsibilities and life on the outside, is, we know, 
but to follow good medical advice. But how? Few 
of our medics do more than tell us what we should 
do, not how to do it. 

If I were to suggest a method of pacing our work 
ing activities in the interest of health, I would say the 
beginning of a solution lies in a basic understanding 
of values. In most cases the process of taking out 
worries home with us is entirely mental—the cure 
would be based upon rationalization of gains and 
losses, both to us personally and to our departments. 

Ambition, zeal for one’s work, dedication to duty 
and enthusiasm for accomplishment are admirable 
and strongly desired traits which should be encour- 
aged, not discouraged. But if all of these are en 
hanced by a proper proportion of our time allocated 
to work and to our personal lives, we have a lot to 
gain and nothing to lose by a little sensible introspec- 
tion. We can all arrive at our own best formula for 
preventing a working schedule unbalance by review 
ing resulting values—no health, no work, no gain. 

I see no real difference between the overworked 
police executive and the bowler who dropped his 
average with one too many lines, the tennis player 
who played one too many sets, and the golfer who 
should have cut out the last 18 holes. All would have 
scored better had they rationed themselves more wisely. 
There will always be more work than we can get done, 
but handling what we can as efficiently and effectively 
as we can should be the objective. So if leaving ou 
work and worries at the department pays off such 
good dividends, we ought to have a try at it. 

Worth remembering are the words of the wit who 
said, “The psychiatrist will not have to worry too 
much as long as other people do!” 


Keeler Institute Graduates Ten 


Recently completing the mid-summer course at the 
Keeler Polygraph Institute in Chicago and awarded 
certifcates in special ceremonies were: Marion E. 
Brandenberger, San Diego, Calif.; Richard K. Car- 
michael, Iowa Bureau of Criminal Investigation, Des 
Moines; Wendell F. Cown, Kansas Bureau of Inves 
tigation, Topeka; Clyde M. Gill, Sheriff's Depart- 
ment, Bradenton, Fla.; Claude E. Harrelson, Houston, 
Tex.; James G. Irion, Philadelphia, Pa., Police Depart 
ment; Harry L. Layfield, Sheriff's Office, Gainesville, 
Fla.; Wallace R. Rash, Dallas, Tex.; Raymond G. 
Schultz, Gary, Ind., Police Department; and John J. 
Toth, New Jersey State Police, West Trenton. 
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Old Police Photos Wanted 


We are in the process of compiling a Pictorial His 
tory of Police in the United States for publication by 
Charles C Thomas, Publisher. Considerable ma 
terial has been obtained but we are fearful of missing 
important developments. 

I would deeply appreciate old pictures and any in 
formation readers of The Police Chief may have con 
cerning their histories. All materials will be returned 
if requested—and appropriate credit will be given in 
the publication. 

JoHN P. KENNEY, Assoc. Professor 
School of Public Administration 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 7, California 


Cooperation Requested 


We would greatly appreciate cooperation of your 
member chiefs of police from all countries and states 
in “dishing out” information and photographs of thei 
police forces for publication in our magazine. 

We shall highly appreciate any help given us in 
this, for we wish to publish the material in The Na- 
tional Police Gazette for the information of all ow 
police forces here. 

BEN CAILLES UNSON 

[The National Police Gazette 
1982 Pennsylvania 

Malate, Manila, Philippines 


Technical Books for Library 


Che Readers’ Library Association and the Manila, 
P. I., City Council have completed arrangements for 
housing of a public library started by the Association 
in a newly-constructed building at the intersection of 
Penafrancia, Zamora and Canonigo streets in Manila, 
to be known as the Paco Library. 

Our Association was founded in 1957 as a non 
profit, non-sectarian, non-political organization. It 
aims to promote more library services and book con- 
sciousness. It will also try to establish a reader’s ad- 
visory service on informational, recreational, educa 
tional and technical reading material. 

Please do not think us ungrateful for your previous 
assistance, but would it be possible for you to circulate 
a letter among the members of the IACP asking them 
if they have any books—particularly those dealing with 
crime detection and efficient police operation—that 
they could spare for our public library. Although 
we are trying to put special emphasis on the non- 
technical fields, we have had several occasions recently 
to talk to the Director of the Philippine National 
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Bureau of Investigation, and he stated on each of 
these occasions that the Philippines truly needs this 
type of technical material. 

The Manila representative of the U. S. Lines has 
agreed to ship all donations of books for our library 
to Mariila from San Francisco free of charge. Other 
negotiations are in progress to establish a central 
collection place in the States where the books can be 
packed and crated [ree of charge. 

We realize this is asking a lot, but we also know 
that this type of material would find anxious readers 
and be put to very good use. 

READERS’ LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, INC. 
Mrs. H. A. Schacht, President 

P. O. Box 1224 

Manila, Philippines 


Highway Safety And Traffic Control 


THE ANNALS, Vol. 320, November 1958 

Highway safety and traffic control will be subject 
of the November issue of THE ANNALS, published 
by The American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. As special editor, John W. Gibbons, Directon 
of the Publications Division of the Automotive Safety 
Foundation, has assembled a comprehensive group 
of articles by men who are pre-eminently qualified 
in their respective fields, to discuss the current situ- 
ation of traffic safety and to appraise the outlook. 

In the main, the same measures advocated for the 
reduction of traffic accidents are those necessary to 
increase efficiency of traffic control. As Mr. Gibbons 
points out, this happy parallel offers the hope that 
the encouraging gains so far recorded may be exceeded 
during the years ahead. 

Che authors of this volume are basically optimistic 
about the future. Wilfred Owen, of Brookings Insti- 
tution, describes automotive transportation, present 
and future, in the opening paper. Against this back- 
ground, David M. Baldwin, Executive Secretary of 
the Institute of Traffic Engineers, outlines the dimen- 
sions of traffic problems. 


The history and development of the “Action Pro- 
gram” is reviewed in articles by Norman Damon, Vice 
President of the Automotive Safety Foundation, Louis 
R. Morony, Director of its Law Division, General 
George G. Stewart, Executive Vice President of the 
National Safety Council, and Franklin M. Kreml, Di- 
rector of the Transportation Center at Northwestern 
University. The problems of licensing and driver 
education are discussed by J. Stannard Baker, North- 
western University Traffic Institute, and William G. 
Carr, executive secretary of the National Education 
Association, respectively. 

Other subjects treated by eminent authorities in 
the field are the engineering aspects of the problem, 
safety and automotive design, the nation’s expanding 


road-building program, the human behavior factor, 


organized support in community and state, future 
needs, civilian and military traffic problems, trafhc 
accident trends in Europe and the British Isles. 


Copies of the November ANNALS may be obtained 
by writing to the Academy headquarters, 3937 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Calendar 


(Officers and members of police organizations are in- 
vited to inform IACP Headquarters of their annual meet- 
ings so that they may be listed in this column. Information 
should include dates and place, with name of headquar- 
ters hotel.) 








JOT IT DOWN! The 65th Annual Conference of the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police will be held 
at the Hotel Fontainebleau, Miami Beach, Florida, October 
26-31, 1958. 


Oct. 5-7—Ohio Association of Chiefs of Police, 27th An- 
nual Conference, Pick Ohio Hotel, Youngstown, 
Ohio. 


Oct. 6-7—Iowa State Policemen’s Association, Hotel La- 
fayette, Clinton, Iowa. 


Oct. 28-29—Massachusetts Police Association, 58th An- 
nual Conference, Bancroft Fotel, Worcester, Mass. 


Nov. 11-13—Institute of Traffic Engineers, 28th Annual 
Meeting, Deauville Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


Nov. 23-25—Iowa State Sheriffs’ Association, 76th An- 
nual Convention, Savery Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Mar. 16-17—38th Annual Massachusetts Safety Confer- 
ence and Exhibit, Hotel Statler Hilton, Boston; 
Bruce Campbell, manager, and Bert Harmon, 
assistant manager, Massachusetts Safety Coun- 
cil, 54 Devonshire Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


“Free Offer” by Traffic Institute 


Three “available free’ items are currently offered 
by the Traffic Institute of Northwestern University. 
These are: 


The Institute’s 1958-59 Trafic Calendar. 


\ new list of Traffic Institute publications. 

“Here’s How,” a 96-page booklet of traffic safety 
project ideas, produced as a public service by the 
National Association of Automotive Mutual Insurance 
Companies. 


To obtain single copies of these, simply address 
a card or letter to: Director of Publications, the 
Trafic Institute, Northwestern University, 1804 Hin- 
man Ave., Evanston, IIl., indicate your name and 
address and give the key words, “Free Items.” 


Experience is not always the best teacher. Well 
over half the drivers involved in traffic accidents in 
Wisconsin last year had at least five years’ experience 
as drivers, more than 40 per cent had ten or more 
years’ experience and more than one in four had been 
driving 20 years or more. 
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(Officials in charge of police training courses are invited 





to list scheduled schools in this column.) 


Oct. 13—Five-day Traffic Court Conference, Northwestern 
University School of Law, Chicago, Ill. 

Oct. 20—(to Oct. 31), Supervision of Police Personnel and 
Activity, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Oct. 27—(to Nov. 21), Motor Vehicle and Traffic Safety 
for Army, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Nov. 3—(to November 21), Fundamentals of Police Traffic 

Service, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Nov. 11-15—Fourth Annual Southwestern Arson Investi- 
gators Institute, University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, Okla. 

Dec. 1—(to December 19), Traffic Law for Police, Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, III. 

Dec. 1-5—Five-day Seminar on Law Enforcement Photog- 
raphy. No registration fee. Maximum of 35 per- 
sons accepted. Write Harris B. Tuttle, Eastman 
Kodak Company, 343 State Street, Rochester,. 
M: E 

Dec. 15—Five-day course, Chemical Tests for Intoxication, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

1959 


Jan. 5—Two-week Mid-Winter Seminar, Police and the 
Juvenile Offender, Southern Police Institute, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 

Jan. 5—(to Feb. 6), Introduction to Police Management, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Jan. 19—(to Jan. 30), Police Traffic Training Course, sub- 
ject to be announced, University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Jan. 19—Six-week resident course, Polygraph Interroga- 
tion, Keeler Polygraph Institute, 341B Ohio St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 

Jan. 22—Two-day, Western Region In-Service Conference 
for Graduates of TPA Training Program and 
Their Chiefs, Oakland, Calif. 

Jan. 26—(to Jan. 30), Traffic Court Conference, University 
of California, School of Law, Berkeley, Calif. 

Jan. 26—Two-week Mid-Winter Seminar, State Police 
Administration, Southern Police Institute, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 

Feb. 9—Two-week Mid-Winter Seminar, Methods and Tech- 
niques for Police Instructors, Southern Police 
Institute, University of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 

Feb. 23—(to Mar. 31), Police Traffic Records—Analysis 
and Use of Data, Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

Feb. 26—Two-day, Southern Region In-Service Confer- 
ence for Graduates of the TPA Training Program 
and Their Chiefs, Memphis, Tenn. 

Mar. 2—(to Mar. 20), Traffic Engineering Seminar, Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, Ill. 
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2—Two-week Mid-Winter Seminar, Scientific Inves- 
tigation of Crime, Southern Police Institute, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 

9—Five-day seminar on Law Enforcement Photog- 
raphy, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, 
New York. 

16—(to Mar. 20), Chemical Tests for 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 


Intoxication, 


16—Training Methods and Programs, Traffic Insti- 
tute, Evanston, IIl. 
23—Traflic Court Conference, Yale University, New 


Haven, Conn. (Five-day conference). 


30—(to Apr. 17), Accident Investigation—Adminis- 

tration and Techniques, Traffic Institute, Evans- 

Ill. 

2—Two-day, Eastern Region In-Service Conference 
for Graduates of the TPA Training Program and 
Their Chiefs, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ton, 


6—(to May 1), Motor Vehicle and Traffic Safety for 


the Army, Traffic Institute, Evanston, Ill. 
6—(to April 24), Personnel Management for Police, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 


20—(to May 8), Traffic Law Enforcement—Adminis- 
tration and Techniques, Traffic Institute, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 

20—Six-week resident course, Polygraph Interroga- 
tion, Keeler Polygraph Institute, 341B Ohio St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 

30—Two-day, North Central Region In-Service Con- 
ference for Graduates of the TPA Training Pro- 
gram and Their Chiefs, South Bend, Ind. 

11—(to May 29), Traffic Control—Devices and Meth- 
ods, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

11—(to May 29), Motor Vehicle Traffic Control for 
the Air Force, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

15—Closing date for submission of applications for 
1959-60 Traffic Police Administration Training 
Program, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 


1—(to June 12), Accident Investigation—Adminis- 
tration and Techniques, Gonzaga University, 
Spokane, Wash. 


{—South Central Region In-Service Conference for 


Graduates of TPA Program and Their Chiefs, 
Austin, Tex. 
9—Seminar for Chiefs of Police, Traffic Institute, 


Evanston, III. 

15—(to Jun. 26), Police Traffic Training Course, 
subject to be announced, Northeastern University, 
Boston, Mass. 

22—(to Jun. 26), Motor Fleet 
Institute, Evanston, IIl. 


Supervision, Traffic 


20—Six-week resident course, Polygraph Interroga- 
tion, Keeler Polygraph Institute, 341B Ohio St., 
Chicago 11, IIL. 

21—Six-week resident course, Polygraph Interroga- 
tion, Keeler Polygraph Institute, 341B Ohie St., 
Chicago 11, IIL. 

30—Five-day seminar on Law Erforcement Photog- 
raphy, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, 
New York. 
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Eastman Selected For Pontiac Post 

George Eastman has been appointed director of 
public safety for Pontiac, Michigan, City Manager 
W. K. Willman has announced. 

Mr. Eastman was formerly chief of police in Seattle, 
Wash., and superintendent of police for the Port of 
New York Authority. At the time of his appointment 
to the Pontiac post he was a consultant, lecturer and 
writer on police subjects. 














Trafic deaths across the nation came down again 
in July, according to the National Safety Council. 


\ decrease of 3 per cent from the same month last 


year represented a saving of 100 lives—3,140 deaths 
this July against 3,240 a year ago. 
July was the eleventh month in a row and the 


nineteenth in the to show 


deaths from the same 
The traffic death toll for the first seven months of 
1958 was 7 per cent below the same period last year- 


last 20 a drop in traffic 
months of the year before. 


19,380 this year against 20,750 in 1957. 

Disabling injuries from traffic accidents for the 
seven-month period in 1958 totaled 650,000, the 
Council estimated. For the same period last year 


the estimate was 700,000. 

Figures for the first five months of this year (latest 
available) indicate that travel was up | per cent over 
the same period last year. 

During the same period traffic deaths came down 
7 per cent. This produced a mileage death rate 
(number of deaths per 100 million miles of vehicle 
travel) of 5.1—the lowest on record for a comparable 
period. 

The May mileage death rate of 5.1 also was the 
lowest ever recorded for that month. 

Twenty-seven states reported fewer traffic deaths 
this July than last, while 21 had increases. 

Thirty-three states had a better seven-month record 
this year than last, and 15 showed increases. 

The 33 


with decreases for seven months were: 


Per Cent 
West Virginia —32 
Connecticut —29 
South Carolina —26 
lowa —2() 
New Mexico —19 
Illinois —18 
_Arkansas —17 
Delaware —17 
Vermont —17 
Michigan —16 
Alabama —16 
Indiana —14 
Pennsylvania —13 
Texas —13 
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Rhode Island ___-_- 
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Wyoming 

Kentucky 
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Reports to the Council from 661 cities of more than 
10,000 population showed they had a 4 per cent de- 
crease in July. For seven months, these cities reported 
a 5 per cent decrease from last year. 


A total of 553 cities had fewer deaths or no change 
in July. For seven months, 453 had fewer deaths or 
no change. 


Of the cities with fewer deaths at the end of seven 
months, the following had populations of more than 
200,000: 

Per Cent 


Long Beach, Calif. —53 
Toledo, Ohio ___- ‘ —47 
Wichita, Kan. - —36 
Or Be Re eh —3] 


Cincinnati, Ohio vi —29 
Oakland, Calif. ays —29 
San Francisco, Calif. —— ; —27 
New Orleans, La. ......- —27 
Cleveland, Ohio —25 
Providence, R. I. ; —23 
Memphis, Tenn. -22 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Washington, D. C. —2] 
Detroit, Mich. —19 
San Antonio, Tex. —18 
Akron, Ohio —18 
Philadelphia, Pa. —)1 
Flint, Mich. —11 
Chicago, Ill. —10 
Boston, Mass. —10 
Portland, Ore. —10 
Birmingham, Ala. — 4 


—_99 


In July, 492 of the 661 cities had perfect records. 
The three largest were Portland, Ore. (412,100) ; St. 
Paul, Minn. (313,400), and Tulsa, Okla. (223,300) . 


At the end of seven months, 213 cities still had 
perfect records. The three largest were Orlando, Fla. 
(89,300) ; Racine, Wis. (81,700), and Evanston, III. 
(76,200) . 

The three leading cities in each population group 
at the end of seven months, ranked according to the 
number of deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, were: 
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Over 1,000,000 Population 
Detroit, Mich. _-_----- 
Chicago, Ill. _____ hisiaitesoaeinee 
Philadelphia, Pa. ------~- 
750,000-1,000,000 Population 
St:Louss, Mio. ...__- 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Washington, D. C. 
500,000-750,0000 Population 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
350,000-500,000 Population 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Portland, Ore. 

Memphis, Tenn. - 
200,900-350,000 Population 
Wichita, Kan. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

Toledo, Ohio ss 
100,000-200,000 Population 
Hartford, Conn. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
50,000-100,000 Population 
Orlando, Fla. 

Santa Ana, Calif. 

Jackson, Mich. 
25,000-50,000 Population 
Boise, Idaho 

Birmingham, Ala. 

Palo Alto, Calif. 
10,000-25,000 Population 
Kingsport, Tenn. —_ 
Medford, Ore. 

Victoria, Tex. 
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